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sally Gammon Peck, Rushville, Nebr. 
Winner 1937 first prize, N. S. D. contest 


PRAIRIE FIRE. 
By Mrs. George Peck, Rushville, Nebraska. 

First Prize, Native Sons and Daughters of Nebras- 
ka, 1937 contest. 

Prologue. 

It was in the Fall of 1888 that the events delineated 
in this story occurred, a time when northwestern Nebras- 
ka was a sparsely settled country, devoid of beauty and 
vegetation. 

It was to this land of little promise that men and 
women of the Kast, lured by the extravagant posters of 
land sharks, flocked, the majority of them eager to es- 





Sally Gammon Peck was born in Indiana July 18, 1885. In 1889 
her parents brought her to Long Pine, Nebraska, where her father 
had accepted the pastorate of a struggling Methodist church and the 
subsequent moves from parish to parish which this entailed. This, 
and her own peripatetic four years as a country teacher, gave her 
familiarity with the Panhandle section and its pioneer women whose 
lives were fraught with peril, hardship and privation. In recent years 
she has turned to writing and several manuscripts have found ac- 
ceptance; a novel is in the making. “Prairie Fire’ recounts an ex- 


perience in the life of her mother-in-law. 
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tablish new homes and the attendant institutions of 
civilization, while others came for the purpose of hiding 
their identity in the new land. This narrative is but one 
incident of the hardships and privations endured by 
those same sturdy people, who, in spite of adversity and 
disillusionment, rarely turned back, but, ‘‘having set 
their hands to the plough’’, remained to make the West 
the progressive country that it is today. 


Louisa Peck stealthily tiptoed from the darkened 
bedroom where, for the past hour, she had been engaged 
in coaxing her teething babe to sleep, and as quietly did 
she close the door behind her. As she paused to arrange 
her pretty auburn hair, which the youngster’s restless 
fingers had rumpled, a wave of sinister apprehension 
passed through her being and her eyes became distended 
with the same inexplicable fear. 

The rays of the early afternoon sun, filtering 
through the windows of the large, cheery room which 
served as kitchen, parlour and dining room combined, 
east a yellowish, sickening light throughout the interior, 
and a pall seemed to hover oppressively in the air. The 
brows of the voung woman drew together in perplexity, 
and she spoke half aloud, ‘‘How strange everything 
seems! I wonder if we might be having an eclipse—no, 
there was no forecast of one in the Almanac. Perhaps it 
is just that we are having a late Indian Summer.’’ 

Quietly, lest she disturb her two small sons who 
lounged upon the floor at the farther end of the room, 
engrossed in a game of marbles, she sought for an ex- 
planation of that fantastic glare. She opened the door 
to step forth upon the tiny stoop, but recoiled in con- 
sternation and stared fixedly across the broad prairie. 

In spite of herself, a low ery had escaped her lips, 
attracting the attention of the children. ‘* What is it, 
mama?’’ George, the older boy, asked quickly as he 
scrambled to his feet and rushed to her side with Frank, 
like a shadow, at his heels. 

The lads were but eight and seven years old, re- 
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spectively, but as their young eyes followed the moth- 
er’s gaze, there was no need for words to explain to 
them the cause of her agitation, and they, too, stood ap- 
palled before the direful sight which confronted them. 
From the northwest, great billows of black and amber 
smoke rolled toward them, interspersed with wicked- 
looking tongues of flame. A monstrous prairie fire it 
was, that ever-dreaded peril of the unsettled West. It 
was rushing toward them at a terrific speed, forming an 
impenetrable wall of flame between the homestead and 
the father who was in town, four miles away. 


Faintness seized the woman as full realization of 
their plight dawned upon her. Even had there yet been 
time for escape, no means of transportation was at hand, 
for the little sorrel mare which could easily have con- 
veyed them to safety was gone from her stall. Each 
morning, hitched to the Democrat wagon, she was driv- 
en to Rushville, the nearest settlement, by the head of 
the house, where, by plying his trade as tinsmith, he was 
able to increase the scanty income derived from the 
homestead. 


The younger lad, a delicate nervous child, whimper- 
ed in fear of the menace which threatened their lives 
and home, but George, though white faced and shaken 
as were the others, sought to conceal his fright and ask- 
ed anxiously, ‘‘What shall we do, Mama? Will we be 
safe in the house?”’ 


The mother, roused by his words from the terror 
which had overwhelmed her, strove to make her voice 
calm as she answered, ‘‘ No, not in the house, George —. 
Let me see what we had best do. Ah, I have it!’’ she 
added quickly. ‘*Take Baby and Frank to the sand- 
patch by the well, son, we’ll be safer there. I will fetch 
Sukey.’’ So saying, she set forth on a run toward the 
spot at the rear of the barn where the brindle cow was 
staked, pausing only to call back sharply to the stupe- 
fied lads on the porch. ‘‘Make haste, boys! Hurry, 
George! Get the children to the sand patch.’’ Then, as 
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an after thought, ‘‘And be sure, George, that you close 
the door tight when you come out!”’ 

The well to which Louisa directed her son stood at 
a distance of sixty feet from the cabin, the only place, it 
was found after much exploring, where an abundant 
supply of water was to be found. It was there, then, up- 
on that patch of sand thrown carelessly about the well 
at the time of excavation, and which Louisa fervently 
prayed would prove an oasis of safety in their hour of 
need, that the little band of refugees hurriedly gathered, 
—and none too soon. 

With a mighty roar and crackling of flames, the 
fire bore down upon the homestead, engulfing the wo- 
man and children in hot, stifling smoke and ashes. It 
had made great headway, for it was at the time of year 
when the prairie grass was high and dried, and Russian 
thistles rolled in profusion over the countryside; the 
time of year when extra precaution was taken to extin- 
guish matches and cigar and cigarette stubs, for the tini- 
est spark had power to jeopardize life and property. 

Louisa, with ears attuned to every sound, knew the 
exact moment that the greedy flames attacked the build- 
ings, of which she and her husband had been so proud. 
‘*Our land will soon be as barren as the day we filed on 
it,’’ she thought despairingly. ‘‘It took us three years 
to make these improvements which the fire is destroy- 
ing in almost as many moments.’’ 

With that rare forethought which ever belongs to 
the true Pioneer, she had hastily drawn a pail of water 
from the well, and it was indeed fortunate that the hand 
of Providence had so directed her, for often sparks from 
the conflagration set afire the clothing of herself and 
the little ones. With her own body she sought to shield 
her loved ones from danger, but none escaped the hot 
cinders which cruelly seared the flesh, However, so 
great was their fright at the time that they were ob- 
livious to pain. 

To add to the confusion of that trying hour, the baby 
screamed shrilly from terror and hunger, and the cow, 
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which was tied to the well curb, had become panic- 
stricken. With hoofs beating frenziedly upon the earth, 
she kept up a continous bawling as she tossed her head 
to and fro in a vain effort to free herself. Shep, the 
faithful herd dog, crouched quiveringly between the two 
boys, his coat stinking of singed hair, but, Leone, the 
pretty Maltese kitten, had not joined in that mad dash 
for safety and her absence added to the despair of the 
family. 

After what, to Louisa, seemed an Eternity but was 
in fact, but a short interval of time, the smoke film 
grew less dense and she arose to survey the ravaged 
landscape. Gazing about in an effort to define her 
surroundings, her eyes suddenly widened with™tneredu- 
lence and she cried in a voice vibrant with joy and 
thanksgiving, ‘‘The house is still there! George! Frank! 
God has been good to us. He has saved our little 
home!’’ 


Her words were indeed true; the little log cabin, 
though blackened by smoke and ashes, remained sturdy ‘ 
and intact as ever. The fire had swept to the very door- 
yard, then, halted by the sparseness of grass and weeds 
upon which to thrive, had skirted the corners of the 
house and rushed on with renewed destructive ven- 
geance to other quarters. 


The out-buildings, sad to relate, had not fared so 
well. The straw-thatched roof of the barn had caught a- 
fire at once and tumbled, a blazing heap, inside the 
walls. Heavy columns of smoke now poured from the 
building, telling the Watcher that the interior was slow- 
ly being gutted. The woodhouse, with its goodly supply 
of wood and coal, which had been procured at no little 
expense and by hard labor on the part of Frank Peck, 

yas fully ablaze, and Louisa wondered dully where the 
money was to spring from to replace the loss. 


’, 99 


‘*Perhaps we’ll have to burn ‘native fuel’ ’’, she re- 
flected desperately, fastidiously recoiling from the 
thought of gathering dried cow chips from the prairie to 
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be used as fuel, as many of her neighbors were compelled 
to do. 

The anguish of the poor woman was further intensi- 
fied as she beheld the hen coop where she housed her 
chickens, in the same state of ruin; and she wept bitterly 
as she thought of her hens and ‘‘fries’’ smothered in the 
coop, or burned to cinders as they rushed across the prai- 
rie in mad flight before the raging fire. The children, 
standing beside her, perceived her tears and grieved 
with her—George silently, the others in open abandon- 
ment. 

The ground was as yet too warm for a return to the 
house when, from over the hills, there sounded the wel- 
come beat of horses feet and the roll of buggy wheels. 

The next moment Frank Peck drove the sorrel mare, 

reeking with sweat and panting from a brisk run, into 
the yard. Jumping from the wagon, he ran to the spot 
where his family were forlornly huddled, and clasped his 
wife in his arms. With tears streaming down his rugged 
cheeks, he cried brokenly, ‘‘It’s been Hell, Louise, think- 
ing of you and the children! I came as soon as I could.’’ 

Louise, until that moment, had borne her after- 
noon’s tribulations with unlimited courage and endur- 
ance, but now that she had someone upon whom she 
might lean, her nerves collapsed and she burst into wild 
sobbing. Her husband, with the man’s helplessness in 
face of tears, endeavored to comfort her, the meanwhile 
chiding himself for having subjected a frail woman to 
the perils of frontier life. No one, he reflected remorse- 
fully, as he gazed upon her face, reddened and swollen 
from the heat of the fire and excessive weeping, would 
have recognized in her the pretty, vivacious, young wo- 
man who had bravely renounced the comforts of the East 
to follow him to that bleak, undeveloped country. 

‘*Of, take me away from this horrible place!’’ she 
cried, her voice rising almost to a scream. ‘‘If it’s been 
Hell for you, Frank Peck, what do you suppose it has 
been for the children and me?’’ Then, asserting herself 
for, perhaps, the first time during her years of marriage, 
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she added in desperation, ‘‘I will not stay alone here an- 
other day. If you must go to town to make our living, 
then we will go, too.”’ 

‘*And so you shall, Wife, so you shall’’, the husband 
answered placatingly. ‘*We will commence to pack our 
things right away, but first you must calm yourself or 
you will be ill. Here, take my handkerchief and bathe 
your poor face.’’ 

While Louisa was thus engaged, the man lifted the 
baby from the ground where the little fellow, all smiles 
again, had been vainly tugging at his father’s boots, 
clamoring for attention. He held the little one close to 
his breast and listened but idly to young Frank’s chatt- 
ering recital of the events of the afternoon, for a wave of 
nostalgia had seized him at thought of the horror and 
danger which had been the lot of his loved ones. 

‘*l might have lost them all if Louisa hadn’t used 
her wits as she did,’’ he thought silently. ‘*What a 
plucky woman she is!’ 

At that moment the lady of his thoughts broke forth 
into fresh grief, and the man turned toward her in be- 
wilderment. ‘*What is it, now Louise?’’ he asked gent- 
ly. ‘**Is it that your burns are so painful?’’ 

‘*No, no, I can stand the pain. It’s my chickens, 
Frank,’’ she wailed. ‘*My beautiful Plymouth Rocks 
and Goldie! They were all there when the fire came, I 
remember, waiting to be fed—and now.—not a one of 
them is left!’’ And, again, the husband was called upon 
for comfort. 

When, at last, the excess of the young woman’s grief 
had abated, the family set forth upon a tedious journey 
to the cabin. They were foreed to step gingerly, for the 
fire had left smoldering embers and hot soapweeds in its 
wake. Louisa, spent and bedraggled, clung limply to the 
arm of her stalwart husband, while the baby, from the 
shelter of his shoulder, crowed with glee as he leaned for- 
ward to peer into her face, and sought with grimy fin- 
gers to grasp tendrils of her disordered hair. 


Frank Junior trudged solemnly behind, absorbed in 
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his own reflections, but the excitement of the afternoon’s 
experience was soon outweighed by the thrilling thought 
of leaving the homestead. ‘‘Hi, George!’’ he called soft- 
ly, ‘‘Didja hear what the folks waz sayin’ about us mov- 
in’ to town to live? We’ll git a chance to lick them kids 
what called us country jakes, now.’’ And his small fists 
doubled up as he anticipated a victorious combat with 
the town bullies. 


George, however, remained unresponsive to his 
brother’s enthusiasm and lagged far in the rear. Poor 
George was exceedingly unhappy at that moment, for he 
felt sure a scolding—perhaps a more drastic punishment 
—was in store for him. Strange to say, George, the de- 
pendable, the one upon whom his mother most often 
leaned, had for once been remiss in fulfilling his duty, 
and in his boyish heart he considered he had betrayed her 
loving trust. Until too late, he had entirely forgotten her 
parting injunction as they hastily fled to the sandpatch: 
THAT HE BE SURE TO CLOSE THE DOOR OF THE 
CABIN. There had not been a moment of that hideous 
afternoon but what the poor boy recalled visions of the 
interior of that little home as he had last seen it, and in 
comparison, pictured those cheery rooms as they must 
appear, clothed in the grime of a prairie fire. Now, he 
thought miserably, their immaculate order had been de- 
stroyed. The walls and ceiling which his mother had 
painstakingly endeavored to make attractive by means 
of paint and paper, must now, through his carelessness, 
appear unsightly, her labor gone to naught. The plants 
in the double window, which she had tirelessly tended 
and which had repaid that patient care by blooming pro- 
fusely, were, without a doubt, blighted, — their beauty 
gone forever. At such a thought, the lad had difficulty 
in restraining his tears, for plants in the West, at that 
time, were exceedingly scarce and hard to procure. So 
overcome by wretchedness was the poor boy, indeed, that 
not even the sight of Leone, who, in some miraculous 
manner, had escaped incineration and now advanced, 
purring, to greet him, had power to lighten his mood. 
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By that time the others had passed from view around 
the corner of the house and George halted in his 
tracks, shrinking from the ery of dismay for which 
he was prepared. Suddenly, he lifted his head to a lis- 
tening attitude, and a wave of astonishment slowly cover- 
ed his young freckled face. Instead of the wails of sor- 
row, which he sadly expected to hear, great shouts of 
laughter came to his ears; booms of merriment from his 
father, hysterical peals from his mother and the childish 
shouts of voung Frank. 

Casting aside his cloak of gloom, the boy bounded 
forward to join the merry group. He pressed forward 
eagerly, peering, as the others were, into the interior of 
the cabin. For a moment he stood there, transfixed with 
amazement, then he, too, lifted his voice in hilarious eare- 
free glee. 

And ’twas no wonder the little Pioneer family laugh- 
ed! Louisa Peck need mourn no longer for her beloved 
fowls. They had sought refuge from the fire through 
that open doorway, and there they were, safe and sound, 
perched upon the table, the stove, the dresser and the 
chair backs; in fact, they had perched upon all available 
objects which might afford roosting places. And, high a- 
bove the other feathered occupants of the room, en- 
sconced upon the massively framed portrait of Louisa’s 
father, which hung from a peg upon the wall, was Goldie, 
gazing down upon the intruders with sleepy, bead-like 
eyes; Goldie, the sleek, bronze turkey hen which Louisa 
and her boys had raised from young turkhood and had 
been fattening in eager anticipation of Thanksgiving 
Day, only a few weeks away. 

In that moment of joyous mirth, the perils and dis- 
appointments of that afternoon magically disappeared, 
and thankfulness reigned in the hearts of the Peck fami- 
ly that they, one and all, to the least of their cherished 
creatures, had escaped unscathed from the fire. 

Louisa was the first to regain composure. ‘‘ Well, 
Papa,’’ she announced, as she wiped away the last of her 
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tears of mirth, and was again the brave, capable woman 
of the frontier, ‘‘I guess you will have to go back to 
town for more fuel. While you are about it,’’ she contin 
ued as she gazed speculatively over the devasted farm 
yard, ‘‘you’d better go by Kendalls and borrow their 
team and heavy wagon, for we'll need uprights for a new 
roof for the barn.”’ 


‘*Get plenty of them,’’ she added shrewdly, **then 
Wwe can make perches in one end of the building for these 
fowls of ours to use until we can afford a new lien house. 
We don’t want them to get the habit of roosting in the 
house.’ 


A Nebraska Writer at Hollywood. 


D. Robert Burleigh, formerly of Lincoln, Nebraska, w 
has been a valued assistant in the State Historical Society, but now 
of Hollywood, California, writes of the wonderful sights he saw in 
making the trip from Nebraska to the coast. 

He seems to think the finest was in traveling down through the 
irrigated Utah valleys, where most of the houses are of brick. The 
irrigated, economically used valley land is more like Europe than 
America, he thinks. Echo Canyon was a great sight, and the after- 
noon spent in Fort Bridger brought to reality this old historic place 

The weather in Hollywood is very warm, yesterday 78 degrees 
and very delightful. 

There are many places of interest to visit here, the La Brea pits 
where prehistoric animals are dug up, the very fine museums, the 
excellent Planetarium, the mountains, desert and the ocean. 

The Huntington Library has some very fine pamphlet material,— 
Moses Stocking’s report to the C. B. & Q. railroad on their lands, his 
Saunders County history, and good travel books in the Settlement 
period. 

And, like old friends meeting him face to face, he found in the Los 
Angeles library a full set of Nebraska publications, Andreas, Morton- 
Watkins, Sheldon. 

(From letter Nov. 23, 1937, from D. Robert Burleigh, Hollywood, 
California. ) 
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Winner second prize, 1937 N. S. D. contest 


A PIONEER NEBRASKA COMMUNITY 


By Frank Schmitt, West Point, Nebraska 
Great grandpa John Andrew Bruner entertained no 
wild imaginings about the unruliness of the Elkhorn’s 
spring floods, nor of the prairie-wide north winds that 
swept the snow. off her frozen shallows in midwinter. 
What with floating ice and a bitter night-blizzard, the 


Frank Schmitt is the son of M. J. Schmitt, who has long been 
n business at West Point. His maternal grandfather, Peter Koppes, 
nomesteaded near Marysville, Kansas, in 1859; his paternal grand- 
father left Chicago for the same locality in 1880. The author of above 
story is now studying philosophy and theology at St. Paul (Minneso- 
ta) Seminary. 
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Delaware was bad enough. Besides it was Christmas 
night, and he was away from home—with good chances 
of having his brains blown out by the Huns, if things 
didn’t go as General Washington calculated. Anyway, 
he wasn’t thinking about the Elkhorn. And I am sure 
that 1, for one, should never have thought about his 
crossing the Delaware if his grandsons, Uriah, John and 
Andrew had not, at some time or other, crossed the Elk- 
horn. 





There are two points of interest that revolve about 
the early history of West Point, like satellites. The simile 
is not altogether apt, for ‘‘Catherine’’ existed before 
West Point, and De Witt made its appearance almost si- 
multaneously with West Point. Catherine was designat- 
ed as the seat of Cuming County by the Territorial Legis- 
lature of 1855. The spot now lies in Dodge County, and 
is referred to by old settlers as ‘‘ Dead Timber’’. Its first 
and only townspeople were the members of the Benjamin 
Moore family, who had come from Michigan in the sum- 
mer of 1856. The first winter proved to be an unusually 
severe one, and had it not been for the hundreds of ante- 
lope, deer and elk that sought shelter in the timber of the 
river-bottom, the Moores would have gotten off to a 
hungry start. The following summer they abandoned 
claim at Catherine and settled at De Witt, about six 
miles northwest of the present site of West Point. Both 
places had been laid out just that spring, the former by a 
group of men from Fontenelle, and West Point by the 
Nebraska Settlement Association of Omaha. It was the 
beginning of a rivalry that occasioned some genuine 
western melodrama. Back in Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, Solomon Brobst might have regretted his sending 
his daughters and son-in-law west, had he foreseen the 
tumultuous events their coming provoked. 

Brobst had lost his wife when his daughters Amelia 
and Catherine, or Kitty, were very young. Amelia had 
married Uriah Bruner when she was twenty two, and 
was now the mother of two small babies. Her husband 
was a druggist. Talented, he studied law during his 
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spare time, and was admitted to the Bar of Pennsylvania. 
Solomon was just back from the west; back with him was 
the usual lore of that goodly realm. Anyway, the young 
couple decided to leave Catasauqua for Omaha, and Mr. 
Brobst urged Kitty to go along. She could take care of 
Uriah’s and Amelia’s children, and besides, the future 
offered her more out there—‘If you don’t go, I will’’, 
he said. And so they went. I do not know if Kitty real- 
ly wanted to go, but many have since been glad she did. 
A young woman of twenty two, dark and strong, she took 
a place beside her fair and stoutly bearded brother-in- 
law in the covered wagon en route to Allentown. When 
the big wooden hub groaned at the starting jolt, and the 
sand climbed half way up the wheels’ rims to sift down 
again, the pioneer gleam that shone deep in her sister’s 
hazel-eyes must have begun to sparkle in her own....From 
Allentown to Philadelphia they travelled in a train and 
boat; after that it was the belching iron horse again, as 
far as lowa City,—then a stage. 

The stage journey was made during a rainy spell, 
and we may guess that at this point things began to look 
drab enough. For there is nothing particularly arrest- 
ing about an Iowa landscape, especially if it is muddy. 
And there appears to have been plenty of mud. When 
the stage-driver shouted, ‘‘Here’s a good chance to walk, 
boys’’, they knew he was gently informing them that 
they were about to get stuck. Then the women and 
children would sit beside the road and wait until an ox 
team could be procured to pull them out. Sometimes 
too, they cried. They spent their nights in whatever sort 
of lodging they could find. One evening, as they were a- 
bout to put the baby to bed, they felt something suspici- 
ously soft and marshy. Closer inspection revealed a 
pioneer method of raising bread. 

On May 5, 1856, they arrived at Council Bluffs, and 
the following day a ferry took them across the Missouri 
River to Omaha, a young and hopeful village of perhaps 
a dozen scattered houses. They had been sixteen days 
on the way. Mr. Bruner began practicing law, and in 
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March, 1857, was instrumental in founding the Nebraska 
Settlement Association. Early in the month Uriah and 
John Bruner and others started on a prospecting tour to 
the Elkhorn. They reached the whereabouts of the pre- 
sent site of West Point only with some difficulty, spring 
floods having damaged the roads and swollen Bell, Lo- 
gan, and Cuming Creeks. They must have first beheld 
the Elkhorn valley from the hills east of town------- out a- 
cross the river the country rose again, gently, then 
straightened out to the west. The breath of early spring 
moved through the valley and the hills. The departing 
snows revealed a rich, loamy soil; and the Elkhorn, glid- 
ing quickly and gracefully down its winding course, bid 
fair to support mills and factories galore. 

The group recommended that the Association in 
Omaha locate a town at this site. Accordingly claims were 
taken, and the company purchased a steam saw-mill, 
which arrived sometime during June. A log house was 
built and the town site surveyed by Andrew Bruner, tlie 
other two Bruners returning to Omaha to await develop- 
ments. There were plenty, and they changed the name of 
the town from Philadelphia to West Point in a hurry. 

The trouble centered around the steam saw-mill, 
which was the only thing that made West Point any bet- 
ter than De Witt. The man engaged by the Omaha Com- 
pany to erect the mill—Gaul by name—proved incompe- 
tent and was discharged. Greatly offended, he became 
an ally of the opposition town site company. From time 
to time valuable pieces of the mill’s machinery were 
missing, thrown into the river presumably by Gaul and a 
fellow-rouster called Smith, who was known to be a de- 
serter from the U.S. Army. Then, when Omaha mechan- 
ies were engaged to finish the mill, the two would go out 
with their minie rifles - one to the timber near the river, 
and the other to the bluff on which the old High School 
stood - and’keep up a constant fire on them. The Oma- 
hans returned home. A party of about thirty was organ- 
ized and, coming to West Point, proceeded to Gaul’s 
place during the night and set fire to his hay or stables. 
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When he went out to extinguish the fire, they loaded his 
back with buckshot. Smith was captured a little later in 
a strong log-house just north of town, and taken to the 
ravine near the old Creamery. There he was tried, con- 
victed, and hung on one of the oak trees nearby, 

In the spring of 1858, John D. Neligh and James 
Crawford of Pennsylvania, and the two McKirahan 
brothers of Ohio arrived in the Elkhorn valley. They 
took Squatters’ Claims, and bought the unfinished saw- 
mill and the claim to the town site. The town was sur- 
veyed and platted anew by Mr. Neligh. Energetic, enter- 
prising, and of sanguine temperament, he was destined 
to become the dynamo about which centered the growth 
and activity of this tiny frontier community. More sett- 
lers dropped in around this time, and on May 15, 1858, a 
post-office was established, mail being carried between 
West Point and Fontenelle now and then by the post- 
master, or by whomever happened to be going that way. 
The postal receipts for the first year amounted to $2.50. 

As the summer months waned into autumn, the 
West Point-De Witt trouble pot began to steam and brew 
once more. One of the two places had to become the 
county seat. In what was probably the most heated elee- 
tion West Point has ever witnessed, twelve votes were 
cast for West Point and seven for De Witt. When the 
excitement subsided, the pioneers settled down to provid- 
ing food and shelter for the winter. And well they might; 
the winter was severe and the going hard. A number of 
people were compelled to grind corn in ecoffee-mills, 
in order to make bread. Years afterwards some 
of the old timers were still unable to look a piece of corn- 
bread in the eye. Somehow, the winter months dragged 
themselves out. The valley, awakened by the winds and 
birds from the southland, put her verdant vesture on, and 
prospects brightened. Crops were in the offing and the 
tide of settlers on the rise. 

In late June, 1859, about three thousand Pawnee In- 
dians came up the river on a hunting expedition. Being 
half starved, they commenced a systematic warfare on 
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the settlers’ pigs, poultry and stock. They appeared 
near West Point on June 29. About sun-down that even- 
ing, a company of volunteers arrived from Fontenelle, 
and during the dark hours of the night, surrounding sett- 
lers were notified of the prospective trouble and advised 
to get into West Point while it was still dark. Twice the 
next day Indians were sighted--once to the south, once 
across the river. Both times they were pursued, but es- 
caped unharmed. 


Thus discovering that a strong force was stationed 
at West Point, the Indians began moving up the river; a 
party of thirty white men hastened up the east side to 
protect the settlers in the vicinity of De Witt. These 
stopped at Moore’s place. At the appearance of eleven 
approaching Indians the men moved quietly into the kit- 
chen, where Mrs. Moore was preparing dinner. As the 
Indians entered the empty sitting room, part of the 
whites slipped out of the kitchen and took a position at 
the south door—then someone, in one of the parties, 
fired, and the Red men, with startingly wild war whoops, 
dashed out the door, broke through the line of whites, 
and scrambled for the river. Lead stifled the cries of 
seven or eight of them before they could escape. Across 
the Elkhorn, almost two miles away, the Pawnees picked 
up their comrades’ battle-cry, and this once, at least, the 
contorted river valley, the bottom timber, and the sur- 
rounding hills reverberated with the weird and frightful 
howling of three thousand red-skins. Hearts stopped 
with an inward jolt at the first sound of the fiendish 
chorus; throats were throttled by a warm hand within, 
and grew speechless. Excitedly, the party at De Witt 
rushed back over the trail to West Point—only to find 
that the remainder of the Fontenelle company had al- 
ready started home. The townspeople were panic-strick- 
en, envisioning a quick return of the Indians to avenge 
the fallen braves. Screaming children clutched at wo- 
men’s skirts, and mothers ran trembling fingers through 
their locks, and wept. Silent men stood by with rifles 
firmly clutched, and faces twitching nervously. Despite 
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the pleadings of Neligh, Crawford and others, the re- 
maining soldiers and the settlers started a fear-worn 
train to Fontenelle. West Point was abandoned. 

On July 5th an Omaha party, without much trouble 
and with a degree of safety and quiet, settled the Indian 
trouble peacefully, and before long the majority of sett- 
lers returned to Cuming County. Prairie fires, snow 
drifts, lack of money, and the fever, combined to make 
the winter of 1859-60 harder than the vear before. And 
spring broke a good deal less hopefully. 

Mr. Neligh determined to procure more settlers. He 
obtained a valuable addition on March 13, 1860, at the 
Bruner house near Omaha, where he married Kitty 
Brobst. The couple started to West Point on their wed- 
ding trip in a covered wagon, drawn by oxen. A cow was 
tied to the back to the wagon, and a half dozen chickens 
roosted inside. They traveled upland, crossed the Logan 
and came down the hill country; there in the hills the 
young bride first viewed the meager beginnings of the 
town that for generations was to affectionately refer to 
her as ‘‘ Aunt Kitty’’. That summer Mr. Neligh induced 
six families to change their course from Grand Island to 
West Point—‘Dere is gooten land’’, he explained, and 
they followed him up and over to the Elkhorn, where 
they formed the nucleus of the St. Charles settlement. 
With new blood in its veins, the pioneer community look- 
ed up again, and smiled, plodding on. 

John and Kitty Neligh settled on his pre-emption 
claim on the banks of the Elkhorn in a shanty that he 
had erected beforehand. There in the winter of 1861, 
their first child, Alice, was born, the first white girl born 
in Cuming County. Food was so searce that the expect- 
ant mother had laid away a half loaf of white bread so 
that she would have this to eat when her child came. In 
her reminiscences, Aunt Kitty wrote: ‘‘In 1862 we sowed 
wheat, and we reaped about forty bushels—we threshed 
it out with oxen and a flail. Then we went overland to De- 
vatur to the mill—and that year we had plenty to eat.’’ 
In 1865 the Nelighs built a house from cottonwood lum- 
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ber farther up on the hill. The Neligh home became a 
by-word for genuine western hospitality. Both meals 
and lodging were generously shared with friends and 
strangers alike—as many as a dozen people sometimes 
being cared for, for the night. The house, the oldest in 
West Point, is still standing on South Colfax Street, and 
was for many years the home of Mrs. Alice Neligh 
Simms. It is now used as a museum by the Cuming 
County Historical Society. In 1935, Ella Bruner DeBell 
wrote the following tribute to Aunt Kitty: ‘‘If John 
Neligh ean rightfully be called the Father of West 
Point,—Aunt Kitty Neligh—ean just as truly be called 
the Mother of West Point. From the earliest days 

Aunt Kitty was always on hand at time of sickness and 
trouble. Her hands first held the newborn babies; in- 
deed, on such occasions her help was indispensable. In 
recognition of her services, and in honor of her memory, 
the Elkhorn Valley Chapter of the D. A. R., in Septem- 
ber, 1930, erected a bronze tablet on the site where Aunt 
Kitty did her first washing on their pre-emption land.’’ 


~ 


About 1862 many new settlers began to come. Heavy 
drafting in the older states furnished the incentive in 
many cases. Cuming County furnished twelve Union 
Soldiers. Only two of them died in service—George 
Moore, of a fever, and John Roggensack at the Battle of 
Shiloh. 

On April 6, 1863, the County Commissioners passed 
a resolution to borrow $7 with which to purchase a 
eounty seal. The seal was described thus: ‘‘Cuming 
County in a circle, and in center two elk in a wheat 
field’. The first recorded assessment, made that 
spring, totaled $7,289, with personal property nearly 
doubling real estate in value. About this time too, set- 
tlers began to be concerned about building roads, and 
the commissioners acted to raise money to defray the 
expenses of laying out a territorial road through the 
County, the road running from Decatur to Columbus. 

In February, 1866, the first law-suit was brought 
before Justice of the Peace Crawford. The plaintiff 
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charged the defendant with killing a dog valued at $20; 
and the defendant filed a counter-charge, demanding $1 
for damage done to his clothes and $50 for his life being 
in jeopardy from the plaintiff’s dog’s attack. The 
plaintiff started for Tekamah to employ an attorney on 
the afternoon of February 15th. The weather was warm 
and pleasant, and the man took no precautions for the 
blinding snow-storm that came whirling out of the 
northwest late that afternoon. He was found a few 
days later, frozen to the ice on Logan Creek. 


In 1867, Uriah Bruner and John Neligh began 
damming the Elkhorn, preparatory to building a grist- 
mill at West Point. The project was noised abroad and 
in the ensuing boom West Point assumed village airs. 
People came to West Point to mill from fifty to a hun- 
dred miles around. The growth of the town and the 
improvement of the surrounding territory took a mark- 
ed turn upward that fall. By spring, the settlement 
west of the river had become so extensive that the people 
voted a special tax to construct a bridge across the Elk- 
horn. 


The next year saw the U. 8S. Land Office trans- 
ferred from Omaha to West Point. KE. K. Valentine was 
Registrar, and Uriah Bruner, Receiver. The latter’s in- 
terests having become more and more centered at West 
Point,he decided to move his family to this locality. He 
had a lot of lumber hauled from Fremont, and started 
building a large house up on the hill, overlooking the 
town and the Elkhorn; the home completed, the family 
came in the summer of 1870, beating the railroad by a 
few months. For on June 17th of that year, Cuming 
Countians had voted 351 to 158 for issuing bonds to the 
amount of $100,000 to aid in the construction of the 
Fremont, Elkhorn and Missouri Railroad. Gradually, 
the lazy river bed found itself girded by two strong 
bands of steel—and on the 28th of November 1870, 
trains commenced running regularly between West 
Point and Missouri Valley, lowa. 
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On November 4th, 1874, the West Point Manufac 
turing Co. was organized by John Neligh, E. K. Valen- 
tine, Thomas Fish, Uriah Bruner, and J. C. Crawford. 
The city voted bonds to finance the project, and stocks 
and bonds were sold by Neligh in the east. By mid- 
summer 1876, the water that gushed through the new 
mill-race, was turning the wheels of a furniture factory, 
and the 60 by 120 foot brick structure that was to house 
the paper mill was well on its skyward way. There 
were also two flour-mills, the old saw-mill, two 
wagon and carriage manufacturies, and one brewery. 
In 1878, Thomas J. King and others of Orange 
County, New York, established the first creamery 
in the state, known as ‘‘The West Point Butter and 
Cheese Association’’. The idea was to supply Omaha 
with dairy products. The original frame structure burned 
down and was replaced by the present brick building 
which contained rooms upstairs for the employees. The 
company later became known as the West Point Cream- 
ery, and for a time was under the management of J. J. 
King. At one time the creamery kept three hundred 
well-bred cows, and the piant had a capacity for two 
thousand pounds of butter a day. 

A brickyard that had been established many years 
previously, a condensed milk-factory, and a foundry, 
completed the list of the young town’s industries. 

Through all of these vears, the records contain 
long lists of county and city officials, lists which have 
largely lost whatever interest circumstances might 
have given them. Suffice it to say that the Nelighs, 
Crawfords, McKirahans, Stuefers, and Baumans, were 
well represented. West Point was incorporated as a 
village in 1869. In 1874, it became a city of the second 
class, until 1881 when its status was reversed to that of 
a village, because of a change in state population re- 
quirements. In 1887 it once more took a city incorpora- 
tion. 

Far greater than the influence of manufacturing 
interests on her citizenry has been the influence of West 
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Point’s churches and schools. In 1859 a Methodist 
Episcopal chureh organization was effected. It is no long- 
er in existence. In 1869 the German Evangelical Church 
was formed by Rev. C. Sanders. The brick structure on 
Grove and Colfax was built in 1871, and is the oldest 
church building in West Point. 1871 saw St. Paul’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church organized by the Rev. A. 
W. Frese. They built one church in 1873, and the pre- 
sent edifice on Colfax and Walnut in 1892. St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Church was formed, and building com- 
menced, in the fall of 1874, under the guidance of Fath- 
er Frederick Uhing. Monsignor Joseph Ruesing built 
the present edifice at Walnut and Monitor in 1891. 
Long before his death in 1934, Father Ruesing was 
reckoned in the ranks of West Point’s foremost citizens 
as the founder and builder of St. Joseph’s Home for the 
Aged and Hospital. The ‘‘German (Grace) Evangeli- 
eal Lutheran’’ Chureh was founded in 1874 by Rev. J. 
F. Kuhlman. The present structure on Colfax and 
Park, built in 1913, replaced the original church on 
Lincoln and Bridge, which was erected in 1885. The 
Congregational Chureh was organized in Nov. 1878, by 
the Reverends George Scott and Gates. The present 
chureh at Park and Lincoln was erected in 1880. The 
German Methodist Church, formed in 1879 by Rev. C. 
Lanenstin, has since met its demise. A frame church, 
built in 1885, was located on the corner of Lincoln and 
Decatur streets. 


The first regular school in West Point was built in 
1866. A small brick structure, 22 by 40, it is today the 
home of Mrs. Franz Fisher, and the Henry Schinstock 
family. To this truly little red schoolhouse on Lincoln 
street, the pioneer children trooped. There were no 
grades; one just went to school. The Bruner children, 
living up on the hill, ran to school across the snow in a 
bee-line, there being no intervening buildings. In those 
days, the only dwelling between their house and Aunt 
Kitty’s was the Fenske home, two doors north of the pre- 
sent Abbot filling station. A high school building, torn 
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down since, was erected in 1881. Both the Catholic and 
Lutheran people have maintained fine parochial schools 
for many years. 

During these vears of building and expansion, West 
Pointers had their quota of life’s ups and downs. There 
were the potato bugs, and grasshoppers from ’73 to ’76. 
Typhoid fever hit the town in the fall of 1870. At 1.30 
A. M., June 9th, 1879, a fire swept away an entire busi- 
ness block. On July 5th, 1871, a violent tornado crossed 
the southern portion of the county. It struck a railroad 
train near Scribner, throwing two coaches from the 
track. In May 1885, and September 1889, West Point 
was faced by the grim specter of murder, the second one 
taking place during a midnight brawl in a saloon. In 
1872, the settlers took steps to build a court-house and 
jail. Surmounted by a hundred foot tower, it has stood 
in the center of Grove street for sixty-five years, with the 
town gathered round about.—Pioneer days soon gave 
way to the gay nineties; and the West Point of the pre- 
war era appears to have been a bellowing good town, 
with good business, a good ball elub, a good town band, 
and good race horses. 

An old map of the city, printed in 1888 still points 
out the old creamery, its sheds and stables, the old 
foundry on Main and Washington, and the West Point 
Manufacturing Company’s paper, flour, and planing 
mills, and brickyard. The depot was fully three blocks 
south of its present location. Four and a half blocks 
west of the old depot site was a city park, with ‘‘foun- 
tain’’ marked in the center. 

Today the old creamery is boarded up, and its reser- 
voir, on the nearby hill, overgrown with weeds. The 
large mill—what was left of it—burned down in a great 
conflagration during the Christmas holidays not so many 
years ago. Corn grows well in the old mill race, and the 
beautiful Neligh Park and County Fair Grounds cover 
the territory once occupied by nine other shops and mills 
belonging to the West Point Manufacturing Co. Each 
fall, at ‘‘Fair time’’, thousands of people roam over the 
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pre-emption land of John and Aunt Kitty Neligh, and 
small children finger the bronze covered wagon and oxen 
on her monument—plaque with joyous wonder. Nestled 
in the hillside to the east is a little fairy-city—still hold- 
ing its own, and doing better, while the bells of the great 
clock aloft the towers of old St. Mary’s mete out the 
hours, in halves and quarters.—That too, bears a mem- 
ory, for one or two of the bells were placed there by an 
early lumber merchant, Henry Hunker, in memory of his 
wife and daughter. 

The pioneers, of course, have gone. John Neligh 
died on his sixty-fifth birthday in the fall of 96. Uriah 
Bruner and Amelia followed him in 1905 and 1909. And 
last of all, Aunt Kitty left,—on March 12, 1912. I do not 
know if they felt repaid for all their pioneering, but one 
likes to think, when evening storm clouds pass to the 
north, pulling the sun down in golden shreds, that they 
have gone out there—to the real Eldorado. 

Ida Bruner King still lives in the large Bruner house 
on the hill. The old mansion has stood there all these 
sixty-seven years since she came up the valley with her 
parents from Omaha. It was the writer’s pleasure and 
privilege to talk with her one evening not long ago. Sit- 
ting on the west porch with its marvelous view of the val- 
ley, she spoke of most of the things of which I have writ- 
ten. The haze in the bottom lands glazed the mirror-spots 
of the river that shone through the brush and the trees. 
The sun had slipped behind a blue, petered-out raincloud, 
patching it with jagged daubs of quiet orange. 

—And I know that often, when the mists settle over 
the Elkhorn at dusk, I shall see tepees pitched along its 
banks, and the‘lazy smoke of distant camp-fires stretch- 
ing phantom arms and fingers heaven-ward—and prairie 
fires shall race up and down the western land that 
bounds the stream, and weird calls echo from each crack- 
ling flame, And through it all will shine, quite plainly, 
the face of a pleasant, white-haired lady, who as a little 
girl of nine, beat the railroad up the valley; whose father 
was one of the first white men who ever crossed the Lo 
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gan and came down through the hill-country to view the 
Elkhorn valley at the town-site of West Point; and 
whose great-grandfather crossed the Delaware with 
Washington, very long ago, on Christmas night. 
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The material for this paper was gathered from ‘*The 
History of the Elkhorn Valley’’, published by the 
National Publishing Co.. in 1892; ‘*The History of Cum- 
ing County Nebraska’’, by E. N. Sweet, published by 
the Journal Co. at Lincoln in 1876; ‘‘Some Nebraska 
Gems’, published by the Herald Job Printing Rooms, 
Omaha, in 1889; Volume 16, No. 2, of ‘* The Nebraska His- 
tory Magazine’’; Volume 45, No. 46 of ‘*The West Point 
Republican’’; and a conversation with Ida Bruner King. 


Palladian Society Archives. 
\ letter from Victor Seymour, member of the Palladian Society 


archives committee, calls attention to the very valuable early docu 


ments of Palladian which were assembled in the early years of the 
Historical Society’s work and are now beyond money value as the 
only existing copies. The new methods of reproducing rare docu- 
ments will within a few years be applied te these and other Histori- 
cal Society documents which must be preserved from wear by public 
use. 
Son Replacing Pioneer Father as Member of State Historical Society. 

Mrs. Gertrude Sheldon Wolph pays dues for Historical Society 
membership for C. C. Wolph to take the place of his father as mem 
ber of Society. She thinks the book of Dr. Sheldon, “Nebraska Old 
and New,” a wonderful history of our state. 

The Wolph family is among the earliest pioneers of Cass Coun- 
ty. 

(Letter from Mrs. Gertrude Sheldon Wolph, Nehawka, Ne- 


braska.) 


Benjamin Brave, Full-Blooded Sioux 

Now a coach at the State Indian School at Stewart, Nevada; 
his Sioux name is Ohitika 

His father, now past 80 years old, is living at a sister’s home 
somewhere in Nebraska and at the present time engaged in writing 
a history of the Sioux people. He is a well educated man and has 
lectured on Indians. His father, the grandfather of Benjamin Brave, 
fought in the Custer fight. 
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Miss Emma Bargman, Red Cloud, Nebr 
Winner third prize, N. S. D. contest, 1937 


Second person from right, indicated by arrow 








MEMOIRS OF A PRAIRIE PREACHER 

By Miss Emma Bargman, Red Cloud, Nebraska 

Third prize, Native Sons and Daughters of Nebras- 
ka, 1937 Contest. 

Webster County, a southern Nebraska county, lies in 
the Republican Valley, 150 miles west of the Missouri 
River, and touches the Kansas State Line on the south. 
The county first began to settle in 1870, and in 1871 was 


Emma BPBargman of Red Cloud, “born in the ‘Gay Nineties’ and 
living here all of my life,” is a granddaughter of Rudolph Schultz, 
who with his wife and five children leit Prussia in February, 1882, 
‘taking passage on a sailing vessel which was three weeks in cross- 
ing. He went through all the trials and tribulations of farming in the 
early day, learning English at the same time.” Her parents lived on 
1 farm near Guide Rock, whence Emma “trudged two miles by my- 
self to a little school where the Pawnee Indian village is located. We 
children collected arrow heads, beads and Indian relics, and became 
greatly interested in Indian lore.” Miss Bargman is a stenographer 
in the law oftice of Bernard McNeny, Red Cloud. 
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92 
organized with a population of 45. After a three weeks 
trip in a covered wagon over rough roads and trails of 
Iowa and Nebraska, it was here that George W. Hummel 
and his brother came in May 1872. 

While still in Iowa they fell in with William and 
Vinten Ludlow who were also bound for the Republican 
Valley. They came into Nebraska by ferrying the Mis- 
souri at Nebraska City. After several days travel, they 
reached the vicinity of what is now Guide Rock. Not 
knowing where to find it, they asked a man they met how 
far it was to Guide Rock. 

He said: ‘‘Did you see that sod house back there 
with a board out with the word, ‘ Lodging’?’’ 

They nodded. 

He said: ‘‘ Well, that was Guide Rock.’’ 

They had heard of Red Cloud, and were anxiously 
looking up the valley for the clouds. They thought they 
would see a mass of red clouds hanging like a washing on 
a line in the distance. 

While camping on the Crooked Creek they became 
acquainted with Dr. Williams who helped locate them 
south of the river on Section 17, Town 1, Range 11. Af- 
ter locating their claim and while building their sod 
house they lived with William Maxwell. About all they 
had to eat was corn, boiled, baked or fried. 

The first Fourth of July celebration the Hummels 
attended in 1872, was in the little village of Red Cloud. 
The settlers came from far and near, bringing their fami- 
lies or best girls in lumber wagons or on horseback. One 
man had fastened a big box with a log chain to the front 
wheels of his wagon and hitched his horses to it. His 
wife and children rode in the improvised cart. 

A cottonwood platform had been erected for dane- 
ing. The boards, being rough, caught at the moccasins 
some of the young men wore, causing them to put on 
some very fancy steps, which aroused the admiration of 
the girls. A fiddler by the name of William Laird fur- 
nished the music. 
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As the dancing grew fast and furious someone look- 
ed towards the northwest and saw a great herd of buffalo 
which was headed toward the platform. The dancing 
stopped very suddenly. The men mounted their ponies 
and gave chase, killing one buffalo. When the excite- 
ment died down the men returned to the anxious women 
at the platform, and the celebration of the Nation’s 
birthday continued. 

As the land office was to be opened at Lowell on 
August 9, 1872, Mr. Hummel, Joe Williams and Vinson 
Ludlow left for that place on the 8th. After driving all 
day they became lost on the prairie. Toward evening 
they camped for the night. When they reached Lowell 
about noon the next day, they found hundreds of people 
camped around it with drinking and gambling in full 
sway. 

When Mr. Hummel had filed his claim he sent for 
his wife and year old baby who had remained in Iowa 
until he could build a home. There being no railroad to 
Red Cloud they came to Juniata where Mr. Hummel 
met them. . 

In the Fall of 1872 Mr. Hummel! built a log house on 
his homestead. There being no mill nearer, he went to 
Salem, Kansas with his load of otttonwood logs to have 
them sawed into boards for a floor. This was the first 
floor in the township. During a rain the floor warped 
badly, it being of cottonwood. 

As soon as his house was finished he cleared a 
small patch of ground in the bend of the creek for a gar- 
den. Here the Indians must have in some way trapped 
buffaloes as the ground was covered with bones. Mr. 
Hummel collected seven loads of bones from this plot, 
and built a bridge of buffalo heads across the creck. By 
the holes in the buffalo skulls it could be told that the 
Indians had killed them. They made these holes to re- 
move the brain which they used for tanning purposes. 

Mr. Hummel! was singularly successful in garden-. 
ing and farming. He was active in promoting the first: 
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Farmers Institute of which he was president. His work 
helped the Institute to be the big thing in the life of the 
County. The first County Fair was held in Red Cloud 
in the fall of 1873. Mr. Hummel was awarded a silver 
eup by the Fair Association for the production of the 
hest corn. 

To get his corn ground into meal, which the settlers 
ealled ‘* Nebraska (irits,’’ Mr. Hummel made a trip to 
Old Spring Ranch on the Blue River to a little grist 
mill. The meal was ground coarse, and not having a 
sieve they put it in water and floated the bran out, the 
heavy meal settling to the bottom. 

On January 19th., 1873, while Mr. Hummel was 
gathering driftwood on the river, his log house was 
burned. Everything, but a pillow and straw-tick, was 
lost, even the wedding gifts and a cherished rag carpet 
which Mrs. Hummel! had brought with her from Iowa. 
When Mr. Hummel returned from the river he found his 
house in ashes and his wife and children a half mile 
from the house wrapped in a quilt. He was completely 
discouraged. Had ro money, but still had two colts 
back in lowa. He borrowed three cents to write his 
fzther to sell these colts and send him the money. The 
mail was so slow that he did not hear from his father 
for a month. 

When the letter came it had $90.00 in it. With this 
he built another log house, During the time he waited 
for the money they lived with Dan Norris who was 
baching in a little log house. He had bunks along the 
walls of his cabin which tney used for beds. They cook- 
ed in a fire place. All they had to eat was corn bread, 
molasses and sometimes a rabbit or grouse. 
Easter Storm 

A terrible storm came up on April 13th, 1873. It 
was a beautiful day until about four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon when a black cloud came up. It began to 
rain which turned to a fine snow. The high wind and 
swirling snow soon hid everything from sight. Many 
people lost their lives and much stock perished in this 
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storm. Mr. Hummel’s stock did not suffer because 
their sheds were sheltered. His house was nearly cover- 
ed with snow. He had to cut his firewood in the house. 


Early in 1873 Mr. Hummel and a number of men 
took 18 teams into Saline County to get a mill trom 
Potter Brothers on Swan Creek, and hauled it to Red 
Cloud. This mill had a burr attachment which ground 
a coarse grade of meal or flour. Having no fanning 

ill those who brought grain to be ground cleaned 11 
themselves by holding the grain high in the air and 
Jetting it fall to the ground, the wind taking out the 
chaff. 


Indians 


In the Fall of 1873, a tribe of Otoe Indians, of whom 
Medicine Horse was the Chief, came up the river to hunt. 

While camping near the mouth of Cedar Creek in a 
grove of trees, the Chief’s daughter was taken sick and 
died. They gave her a regular Indian burial, wrapping 
her body in a bright blanket and buffalo robe. They 
brought her pony and placed her body on its back in a 
sitting position, fastening her on with lariat ropes. One 
Indian led the pony and the procession started, the Indi- 
ans following in single file, chanting a mournful tune. 
They went up on the high bluff south of Red Cloud where 
a grave, which covered a large space, had been dug. In 
it they placed her body in a sitting position, facing east. 
Her bow and arrows, bridle and parched corn were put 
in the grave with her. They put poles over the top of the 
grave, covering it with brush and about two feet of sod. 

The settlers, learning that they intended to kill the 
pony, which was a beautiful animal, offered the chief $75 
for it, but he shook his head, saying: ‘‘ No, squaw needs 
pony to ride in happy hunting ground.’’ 

They led the pony up by the side of the grave, put a 
lariat around its neck and choked it to death. They 
painted its tail a bright red color, put some corn in front 
of its nose and left it. 
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The Indians set an 8 foot post in the ground at the 
west end of the grave, on the top of which they tied a 
bundle of arrows. They returned to camp, where they re- 
mained for several days. This spot was visited by Indi- 
ans for many vears. The body of the squaw was after- 
wards removed and all that remains of the grave now is 
a depression in the ground. Medicine Horse lived for a 
long while in Indian territory, refusing to become civi- 
lized, saying he would die as he had lived, free. 


A large band of Pawnees came up the river about a 
mile from Hummel’s homestead. They stopped because 
one of their braves was sick. The Medicine Men were 
painted in bright colors and heating rocks by the fire. 
They put the heated rocks into kettles of water to heat 
it. When it was hot they held the Indian over it to steam 
him. 


About one o’clock that night the Indians began an 
unearthly howling which they kept up until morning. 
The Indian had died. The next day his squaw dug a shal- 
low grave with a tomahawk and hoe in a clump of wil- 
lows near the river bank. She wrapped his body in a 
blanket and put it in the hole together with his bow and 
arrow, and covered it with brush and earth. 


They appeared to be in a great rush to get away and 
went about 4 miles west and camped on Buffalo Creek. 


After the Indians had gone some of the people came 
to see the grave. While looking around they heard groan- 
ings and mutterings coming from the brush. This fright- 
ened the women so that they ran screaming from the 
place. The path was strewn with hairpins and shreds of 
calico hung to the bushes along the way. After running 
some distance they paused for breath when a young Indi- 
an rode up, and asked: ‘‘See sick squaw?’’ They tremb- 
lingly answered: ‘‘No.’’ He said: ‘‘Mother sick.’? And 
pointing to where the camp had been, said, ‘‘I get her.’’ 
He rode on, leaving the women feeling rather silly to 
think their ghost was only a sick old squaw. 
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Grasshoppers 

The weather conditions of the spring of 1874 were 
ideal, and the outlook for a crop was good. Everything 
went well until in July, when one day they saw dark 
clouds coming up from the south which proved to be 
grasshoppers. The people’s hearts were heavy as they 
saw their sod corn disappear. They tried to drive them 
away by smoking them with sulphur, and driving them 
with branches, but the smoke did not affect them, and if 
driven one way they came on another. In some places the 
grasshoppers were a couple of inches deep all over the 
ground, and at times the air was so filled with hoppers 
that they could not see the sun. 

During the rain of grasshoppers Mr. Hummel made 
a trip to Kearney with a load of flour and feed. The hop- 
pers came down on his load by the hundreds, covering 
wagon and horses. He brushed them off hastily and cov- 
ered the load. He stopped at an open well to water his 
horses, but it was so full of hoppers that he could not get 
any water. All the way from Kearney back to his home 
the grasshoppers had eaten everything. Many settlers 
went back east. Mr. Hummel and his brother were the 
only ones left on the creek, as most of the others had 
gone. Mrs. Hummel and three small daughters had gone 
back to Iowa in the summer of 1874, where they remained 
until the next spring. 

Not much attention was paid to styles in those days. 
They wore what they could get. When they had no boots 
or shoes they went barefooted, and wore overalls when 
they had them. 

Mr. Hummel had bought a grain-sack in Hastings 
for 75 cents. Out of this he had a pair of pants made. To 
get them fitted he put his leg in the sack and Mrs. Hum- 
mel cut the pant leg by this measurement, then turned 
the cloth that was left, the other end up and cut the 
other leg from that so no cloth was wasted. His shirts 
were of the old-fashioned, unbleached muslin kind with 
big collars and ties of the same material. These had been 
sent here in a barrel of clothing from the east. 
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One Sunday a neighbor of Mr. Hummel’s came by to 
go fishing. He asked him to go to Sunday School. He 
said he didn’t have any shoes, but said he would go if 
Mr. Hummel would go barefooted too. Mr. Hummel went 
barefooted. He was superintendent and class leader. The 
people stared at him in amazement, but he opened Sun- 
day School and they soon became so interested they for- 
got his appearance. 


Mr. Hummel had a four-horse-power sorghum mill 
on his homestead in 1878. Two teams were hitched to the 
sweep. An old white mule and sled were used to bring 
the cane to the mill and to haul away the pomace. Usu- 
ally two men were in charge of the grinding and two 
boiled down the juice, skimming it whenever necessary. 
Money was scarce so they used sorghum for that pur- 
pose, trading it for other necessary articles. 


In September, 1883, Mr. Hummel was ordained by 
Presiding Elder Riley. A pastor, according to the re- 
quirements of the Methodist Church, must take a four- 
year course of theology in order to become an ordained 
minister. Having only a common school education, it took 
nearly all of his time to read and prepare himself. He 
got up at three o’clock, studied until daylight, then did 
his chores and went to the field, taking his book with 
him. When he stopped to rest he studied. By hard work 
he prepared himself for the ministry and was ordained 
elder September 25, 1887. His first sermon was preached 
in a log school house on Ash Creek. His first appointment 
was on Walnut Creek where he preached six years. 

Mr. Hummel married over 500 couples in Webster 
County and northern Kansas, and in the last 30 vears 
of his life conducted more than half of the funerals in the 
same territory. 

‘*Who married your folks?’’ a Webster County boy 
asked his girl one night. 

‘*Rev. Hummel, I think,’’ was the answer. 
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‘*Did he? He married my folks, too. Say!’’ after a 
little pause, and clearing of his throat, ‘‘ How would you 
like to have him marry us?’’ 

‘*Oh, Sam! You’ll have to ask Ma and Pa, I reckon.”’ 

One wonders how many young couples Mr. Hummel 
joined together whose parents he united years ago. 

Mr. Hummel organized several Sunday School class- 
es on Penny Creek. They met wherever they could, some 
in little dugouts along the banks of Penny Creek, some 
in little cottonwood log-cabins. The people came from 
far and near. They came in ox-wagons, horse-back, or on 
foot. They had no other form of entertainment or diver- 
sion, and were all much interested and took an active 
part. 

Mr. Hummel’s was a rich experience to grow from 
young manhood to ripened years in the ministry in one 
community. It is doubtful if there is another minister in 
the state who has been so intimately connected with the 
life of a county for as many years as Mr. Hummel. 

When not driving broncoes Mr. Hummel rode a sor- 
rel horse. His friends had named him ‘‘ Methodist Jim,”’ 
because he attended most of the meetings with his mas- 
ter. Mr. Hummel’s saddle consisted of a sack filled with 
prairie hay tied on with a rope, with rope stirrups. 

Returning one hot day from Ebson, where he had 
taken the Presiding Elder who had been holding quarter- 
ly meeting at Mt. Hope, and noticing that the flies were 
annoying his horses, he stopped to put a few green 
branches in the harness to drive them off. In a moment he 
discovered something was wrong because the ponies be- 
gan humping their backs and kicking up their heels. He 
tried to get into his buggy quickly, but before he could 
get in, the hind wheel caught him in the back and away 
they all went down a steep embankment. Mr. Hummel 
landed in a plum thicket and the horses ran on a little 
further. He picked himself up and looked for his horses. 
They had kicked themselves loose from the buggy, but 
were so frightened that they stood still, trembling. He 
tied up the harness, righted things and started home. 
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Everyone he passed looked at him suspiciously. When he 
got home his wife said: 

‘*What is the matter? Where have you been?’’ 

He answered: ‘‘To Quarterly Meeting.’’ 

She said: ‘‘ Well, you look more like you had been in 
a fight. What ails you anyway?”’ 

His face was scratched and covered with blood and 
dirt. He had not noticed that he had taken the green 
branches from an osage orange hedge. 





Cowles 


When Mr. Hummel went to Cowles to hold a revival 
meeting he was met by the blacksmith, who asked him 
what he came for. Mr. Hummel said: ‘‘To hold a meet- 
ing.’’ The blacksmith said: ‘‘No use, the devil has this 
place.’’ Mr. Hummel said: ‘‘ Well, the devil and I are not 
on good terms, and I am not going to run.’’ 

He got permission to hold meetings over a hardware 
store and carried some planks and boxes up-stairs. He 
was the first preacher they had seen and they were anx- 
ious to see what he looked like. 

Everything went well for several nights until one of 
the owners of the building returned from Iowa and said 
he was going to give a dance and run the meeting out. 
So when Mr. Hummel began to preach the music struck 
up below and the dance began. He went down to see what 
was the matter. When they saw him coming they knocked 
the props out from under the floor, kicked the stove 
over and ran out of the building. The floor began to set- 
tle and the people upstairs became frightened and ran to 
the stairs, all trying to get out first. Mr. Hummel thought 
he was having an encounter with the devil all right. Soon 
the people found there was no danger so they came back 
and the meeting went on. 

The next morning the owners of the store apolo- 
gized. Mr. Hummel held meetings for three weeks, or- 
ganizing the Congregational Church there, and later the 
Methodist Church. 
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In 1893 the Hummels were living in a stone house 
which they had built when the log house became too 
small for their family, which now consisted of four young 
ladies, Eva, Nettie, Carrie and Ida, besides the smaller 
children, Emma 14 years old, Edgar 6 years old, and Min- 
nie 4 years old. A baby, William, died in 1878 at the 
age of nine months. 

The stone house was a story and a half high. The up- 
per half was one big room where the children slept. The 
ground floor had a large living room and dining room, 
and two bedrooms. The kitchen was of lumber and built 
in the form of an ell. 

Mrs. Hummel! knitted mittens and stockings for the 
children and made their dresses, which were mostly of 
blue calico which had been bought by the bolt. Mrs. Hum- 
mel herself wore black sateen and lawn dresses, as was 
then the custom. 

In the summer of 1893 the entire family became sick 
with typhoid fever. Mr. Hummel and the older girls 
partially recovered. Mrs. Hummel and the three younger 
children were very ill and inside of a month all four died, 
leaving Mr. Hummei and the older children, two of 
whom were still very sick. The youngest of the four older 
children, Ida, died in 1896, never having fully recovered. 

To pay the debts incurred during the misfortune of 
having his family sick and dying, Mr. Hummel was com- 
pelled to sell his homestead. He later bought the Peter 
MeNitt homestead just south of Red Cloud, where he 
moved with his daughters and tried to make a home for 
them. 

Prior to this time Mr. Hummel’s preaching had been 
in the southern part of the county and in Kansas, but in 
1893 the annual Conference sent him to Blue Hill where 
he served five years. The Blue Hill circuit was composed 
of Bladen, Plainview, the Ranney school house, and the 
church in the village. For several years he was the only 
English speaking preacher in Blue Hill. During this time 
he lived on his farm south of Red Cloud, worked hard all 
week, went to Blue Hill by train and preached Sundays. 
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At the beginning of his last year at Blue Hill in 1898 
he was married to Henrietta Funk of Iowa. The people of 
Blue Hill wanted their minister to live in town, and it be- 
ing impossible to rent a house, they moved into the two 
small rooms in the front end of the church under the gal- 
lery. During his pastorate at Blue Hill he traveled 12,000 
miles, 7,000 by rail and 5,000 by buggy. He preached five 
times every Sunday; had 300 converts and 75 weddings. 

After his fifth year at Blue Hill he was sent by Con- 
ference to Red Cloud, which charge consisted of a little 
church in Garfield township. Services were held in a dug- 
out. 





Mr. Hummel was elected supervisor in 1887, and 
County Commissioner in 1907; being re-elected three 
years later without opposition. This position he resigned 
in 1912, when he was elected State Senator from the 
Twentieth District. He received considerable publicity 
as the author of the Hummel bill which allowed county 
boards to levy a tax for the erection of a court house 
when petitioned by 51 per cent of the voters. After the 
close of the session he assisted materially in securing 
such a petition for a court house in this county. The tax 
was voted and. the contract let, when the Supreme Court 
declared the law unconstitutional. Matters had gone so 
far, however, that the tax proposition carried easily at a 
special election. The contracts were let at a time when 
labor and material were the cheapest they had been in 
years, consequently the county received unusual value 
for the money expended. 

In recognition of Mr. Hummel’s services a tablet was 
placed in the new building, and may be seen there today. 





Mr. Hummel was born in Erie County, New York, 
June 27, 1848, and was of German descent. He came with 
his parents to Louisa County, Iowa, in 1856, where he was 
reared to young manhood, received part of his education, 
married Lottie A. White, and immigrated to Nebraska 
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with his brother in 1872. On July 23, 1917, he died after 
having ministered to one community for more than thirty 
years. 





Mr. Hummel’s evangelistic work was the most effi- 
cient and productive of any in the county, and the people 
who have been converted as the result of his labors would 
perhaps equal in number those from all other sources. 


‘*They that turn many to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars forever.—’’ 
Daniel 12:3 


No man in the history of this county has been better 
entitled to the reward offered in this promise. The world 
is a decidedly better place because of the life and work of 
Mr. Hummel, and his piety, his desire to help his fellow 
men, and his willingness to sacrifice his interests for 
their welfare will be held in the memory of our people 
for years to come. 


Dr. Georgia Arbuckle Fix, 
Pioneer Woman Doctor. 


It remained for a woman to prove herself more able to stand 
the trials and hardships of a new country, for two men doctors pre- 
ceded Dr. Fix to the western part of the State of Nebraska, but find- 
ing the climate too severe, left the country. 


Dr. Fix, the first woman doctor, came and remained. She arrived 
in the spring of 1886 and practiced for over thirty years, and was an 
outstanding influeunce for good in the affairs of the community 


The sanitarium built by Dr. Fix in Gering, Nebraska, about 1895, 
has just been torn down. 

An article, “Dr. Georgia Fix, Pioneer,” written by Estelle Chris- 
man Laughlin of Gering was awarded first place in the Gering Couri- 
er Pioneer Story Contest, and published in that paper. She has tin- 
types of the doctor as a girl and a young woman, whose life story 
would make interesting movie material. 

(Information from letter from Gering, Nebraska; October 9, 
1937.) 














Maud Marston Burrows, historian and writer of Kearney. 
Auld Ingle, 119 West 27th St., Kearney, Nebr. 


MAUD MARSTON BURROWS 


Biographical Sketch 


Born in Cambridge, Illinois, a transplanted New England com- 
munity of high moral and intellectual standards, Maud Marston grad- 
uated from the public schools and later attended an academy, all the 
time carrying on studies in piano and vocal music. 

With her parents she moved to Kearney, Nebraska, just pre- 
ceding the boom of which she writes. She was a writer on the 
Kearney Enterprise during that period, and made the trip to interview 
the famous Nellie Bly for that paper 

Admitted to the bar later, and one of the first women licensed to 
appear before the Supreme Court of the state, she practiced law for 


five years as the partner of her father; spent a year in Europe, and 
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returned to become supervisor of music in the Public Schools of 
Kearney for five years and the law partner of Judge E. C. Calkins up 
to the time of his death ten years later. 

She has ‘been active in politics and civic affairs, and made nu- 
merous public addresses on both subjects. , 

She married Henry Burrows, a Cambridge schoolmate; made an- 
other trip to Europe in 1930; and has travelled extensively in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba and Mexico 


THE GREAT KEARNEY REAL ESTATE BOOM 
1887-1890 


By Mrs. Maud Marston Burrows, Kearney 


Given at the Annual Meeting of The Nebraska State 
Historical Society, October 1, 1937. 
In 1888 came the preliminary vibrations of the boom. 


In much earlier days there had been agitation and 
discussion about the possibility of tapping the Platte 
River at a point sixteen miles west and bringing the 
water thru the hills in a canal. An organization was even 
perfected, composed of Henry Andrews, E. C. Calkins, 
Col. John Roe, the Downing brothers and others. They 
held regular meetings, and there should still be in exist- 
ence the secretary’s book with a full account of their pro- 
ceedings. They had a survey made by a competent en- 
gineer and the plan was pronounced feasible, altho I 
think it was considered for irrigation only, not power. 
The trouble was they had not enough money to finance 
it. Then some one, very likely Col. Patterson who was in 
some way related to him, told them of a George W. 
Frank, a wealthy ‘man of Corning, lowa, who might be 
induced to take an interest in such a project. Mr. Calkins 
and Mr. Andrews went to Corning to interview him; he 
came out and looked it over; and with a vivid imagina- 
tion and plenty of cash, was at once interested and en- 
thusiastic. He had many influential friends and access 
to more money than he had himself; and it was not long 
before this dream began to materialize into a reality. 
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The canal route was surveyed again; and by that 
time electricity as a source of power had come into at- 
tention, so this was enlarged to be not only for irrigation 
but for power as well. Work proceeded rapidly, ac- 
companied by extensive advertising, particularly in the 
East, and literally hordes of people were attracted and 
eame to look over this get-rich-quick proposal. 

Magnificent plans for a great manufacturing city 
were projected; and even hard headed cotton mill men 
from Rhode Island and Massachusetts came out here and 
believed a mill could be made a success. 

The largest undertaking in the whole boom was the 
immense cotton mill, 408 feet long, some 200 wide, two 
stories high, and filled with the most modern cotton 
equipment. Power was supplied by turbines with water 
from a reservoir lake kept filled by the canal; and a 
whole settlement of small houses for the operatives 
sprung up. The mill, under experienced management of 
the Cumnocks, and later Mr. C. N. Brown, ran for ten 
years, every year at a loss. The owners declared it was 
not owing to the distance from the cotton, brought from 
Texas, nor the necessity for importing coal a large part 
of the year (for the canal and the lake both froze of 
course, a contingency that seemed to have been over- 
looked, and certainly disregarded) ; nor even the sparse- 
ly settled distributing territory; but to the want of cheap 
labor. Plentiful in New England where they had had 
their business experience, it was totally wanting out here 
among farmers’ wives and in a small community; and the 
mill was subjected to a constant turnover of discontent- 
ed, homesick help. Had it been nearer the town even, as 
it should have been, that might have been different; but 
there was a great boom project at West Kearney that in- 
jected itself and prevailed. And in the end the impossi- 
bility of keeping people out there to work in it, forced 
the closing of the cotton mill. Ten years of continual 
loss; and great loss, for the citizens of Kearney contri- 
buted $250,000 to that cotton mill; and it cost over $400,- 
000. 
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At West Kearney were centered a group of manu- 
facturing plants, to be supplied with water power and 
electricity from the tail race. There was a large brick 
paper mill, run by an experienced paper man. A still 
larger pressed brick factory was built, with the right 
kind of clay material found in a hill just north of the 
eanal. To my personal knowledge this plant cost $40,- 
000 in actual cash investment. A special track was built 
for bringing the clay down, and a spur from the Union 
Pacifie Ry. to the factory. A number of the finest build- 
ings in Kearney were constructed from this brick and 
still stand in excellent preservation. 

In the large brick plow factory on the tail race one 
plow was made; and this specimen graced the City Hall 
for a number of years until for very shame it was dis- 
carded. 

A plant for common brick established by Dick Hib- 
berd, an experienced English brickmaker, was enlarged 
during the boom to cover a large area of sheds and 
kilns; and in the vicinity there grew up a settlement of 
small square cottages for occupancy by the workmen, 
built and rented to them by Mr. Hibberd. A spur of the 
electric railway ran to this brickyard, and as it was near 
our ‘‘ Bleak House’’ I often took the electric car for down 
town, driving back with father when he closed the office. 
Later, after the collapse, these small houses were sold 
for whatever they would bring and moved into the coun- 
try; and there were whole blocks in that part of town left 
without a single house on them. 

There were an oatmeal mill, a cracker factory, a 
woolen mill, a candy factory, a bicycle factory that turn- 
ed out an excellent wheel and had a large business, and 
numerous others. In a lawsuit years afterward, concern- 
ing the Gothenburg Canal and its water rights we had 
occasion in preparing in the office of E. C. Calkins the 
brief for the Supreme Court, to enumerate the manufact- 
uring enterprises established in Kearney at that time, 
and we were astonished ourselves to find they numbered 
forty. 
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The first electric street railway built in this country 
west of the Missouri was one of the more ambitious and 
costly projects; cost $3°,000; the whole equipment, rails, 
ears, poles and copper wire was sold for $6,000 when the 
boom collapsed. I am told that in Boulder, Colo., there 
are street cars in use now, with ‘‘Kearney Street Rail- 
way’’ painted on their sides. 

Related to the boom was the Kearney & Black Hills 
Ry. planned to run to the Black Hills in one direction 
and to the GULF in the other. As a matter of fact it was 
built to Callaway, 63 miles northwest, and there it rested. 
Gay, noisy ceremonies were held at Callaway the day the 
road was opened, with a special train from Kearney and 
the small towns along the route, and a barbecue served 
on tables of unplaned boards with similar benches along 
the sides. Singing, a brass band and flowery speeches 
accompanied the occasion, followed by an exceedingly 
dusty ride homeward later. But everyone was jubilantly 
happy. What it actually did to Kearney was to take 
away a large portion of its country trade in that direc- 
tion and it was by no means an unmixed blessing. But 
thinking things thru was not a characteristic of that 
psychological nightmare. 

The fine and expensive Kearney Opera House was 
built, housing the bank whose directors financed it; and 
the railway offices occupied the entire upper floor of the 
structure. 

Two ambitious, accomplished newspaper men from 
Boston, Wm. E. Sinythe and Will Hall Poore, establish- 
ed a paper metropolitan in all characteristics. Its two 
greatest ‘‘scoops’’ probably were the Nellie Bly edition 
of 10,000 copies; and the graphic, complete covering of 
the fire that destroyed the original Midway Hotel. 

We had frequent rabbit hunts in those days over the 
unfenced prairies, most often in the sand hills south of 
the river; and one day after an adventurous chase I con- 
ceived the idea of sending an account of it to an Omaha 
paper. It was immediately spotted in the exchange by 
the alert Enterprise editors and they wrote the paper to 
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find out who sent it in; then they at once interviewed me 
and offered me a position on the paper, which I accepted 
providing I could do my writing at home and not spend 
my time at the office. From then on, as Miss Muffett, 
whose identity was not known outside the editors, I be- 
came a regular society and general correspondent. 

When Nellie Bly made her famous flight for the 
New York World around the world to beat Jules Verne’s 
‘*Kighty Days’’ The Enterprise sent me to meet her 
special train, which I intercepted at Kansas City; and I 
rode with her to Galesburg, Ill. obtaining the only full 
interview accorded anyone on that train. This was cer- 
tainly a major ‘‘scoop’’ for a small town paper and show- 
ed its caliber. In view of its importance I was persuaded 
to abandon my nom de plume, a concession always re- 
gretted. It cramped my work, as I had foreseen it would. 

A file of the Enterprise, if in existence, would give 
an entire history of the boom, business, promotional and 
social, for the editors knew their field thoroly and spared 
neither themselves nor the staff. 

Four banks carried on the business of this feverish 
activity, making fantastic loans upon dream futures that 
blew up like toy balloons; and when the collapse «ame 
every one of them failed. Lawsuits were a common; lave 
as creditors hurried in to recover something from the 
wreckage, while local banks strove equally to defend 
what seemed to them their own. 

Population of course had increased by leaps and 
bounds. 

‘* Addition’’ was a technical real estate term, and 
several were promoted, the two most outstanding being 
Kenwood, southwest of town, and West Kearney. Ken- 
wood Park was expensively developed by a professional 
gardener, with a beautiful fountain and large flower beds 
and wide areas of lawn; and many large houses were 
built under the now well known restriction clause, then 
something of an innovation. 

The park at West Kearney was far more preten- 
tious and costly, $20,000 being expended in its beautifi- 
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sation under expert hands. A large, well designed foun- 
tain, huge stone vases of artistic form, and extensive 
flower beds oranmented an area to which the Union 
Pacific Ry. added an attractive railway station built of 
the Kearney pressed brick with stone trimmings. 

Mainspring of all activities financially, in business 
and in the electrical field, was the George W. Frank Im- 
provement Company. There the plans were laid for pro- 
motion and execution of a real estate and business boom 
the like of which has not often been witnessed in the 
whole United States. 

The great day was when the sale of lots took place, 
for fantastic prices that were incredible. Well adver- 
tised, there was a large attendance, far beyond most san- 
guine expectations, as was the sale. The next morning 
Mr. Frank presented each of his two sons with a thous- 
and dollars for a trip to Europe. Money flowed like wa- 
ter in this small community. 

The fly in the ointment was, however, that practical- 
ly every transaction was on a part payment plan, leaving 
the buyer with a debt on his property; and when the 
boom collapsed, as it must and did, payments could not 
be met, taxes accumulated, and eventually investment 
and property were both lost. Expensive houses were 
built on much of this property, they too on partial pay- 
ments with a mortgage covering the balance and out of 
all proportion to actual, intrinsic value. Many a heart- 
breaking story and life-long bitterness of spirit resulted 
from this folly. A madness possessed them, not easy to 
explain. 

But it must be said of the Franks that they believed 
in Kearney, they believed in the canal and in the electric 
railroad and all the rest of it; and they sunk their own 
money with that of those they misled; and were them- 
selves poverty-stricken and homeless in the end. They 
cannot be called dishonest. They, too, were misled and 
deceived. By what? By a dream, a chimera, an utter 
delusion. The home of George W. Franks, a handsome 
Colorado sandstone residence, excelling everything else 
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in the town, attested their expectations. All the wood- 
work hand carved, elegant fireplaces, plate glass leaded 
windows, wide verandas and a porte cochere, accentuat- 
ed its attractions; and it was filled with beautiful furni- 
ture and furnishings. 

Later it had various vicissitudes, being used as a 
sanitarium for a while; and it has now attained a more 
fitting usefulness as the residence of the superintendent 
of the State Tuberculosis Hospital. 

In the same neighborhood W. C. Tillson, cashier of 
the Kearney National Bank, built the fine pressed brick 
residence (of Kearney pressed brick) that tops a high 
hill and now houses the Country Club and is admirably 
adapted to that purpose. 

An interesting event of the period was the encamp- 
ment at Kearney of the Department of the Platte U. S. 
Army for summer maneuvers. It led to countless social 
functions. 

One was the presentation of H. M. S. Pinafore, then 
at the height of its popularity. A temporary building 

yas erected on the shore of Lake Kearney with ample 
seating capacity and a stage extending out over the wa- 
ter so that a motor launch (in use for passenger service) 
could actually land the sailors backstage. Miss May 
Morgan sang the part of Josephine, and I that of Butter- 
cup. Altho with a large cast rehearsals could hardly be 
called convenient, we managed them, even in those 
‘thorse and buggy’’ days. Officers and men, together 
with Kearneyites, crowded the temporary theatre to ca- 
pacity and the performance was pronounced a success 
and repeated for charity a second night with another 
overflow audience. Ewen the absurdity of the puffing 
little motor boat was condoned. 

The officers made themselves popular socially, and 
as a reciprocal gesture a group of the leading men of the 
town planned a large dancing party for them and their 
wives, to be given at the Midway Hotel. An impecunious 
gentleman of acknowledged social attainments was ask- 
ed to take charge of arrangements for them, with almost 
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carte blanche as to expense; but what was their conster- 
nation and anger to find the invitations to this outstand- 
ing party of the whole Army staff, issued in the name of 
himself and wife, without having contributed a penny 
toward it! Nothing could be done, of course, except to 
swallow their bitterness and pay the bills; and I believe 
the facts never leaked out. 

The handsome, pretentious Midway Hotel, built by 
J. L. Keck of Cincinnati, but from thence on of Kearney, 
was an outstanding hostelry of its day. The landlord, 
who came here from a wide experience in important ho 
tels in Florida and New England, was O. S. Marden, later 
well known editor of ‘‘Suecess’’ and author of ‘‘ Pushing 
to the Front’’ and similar books that attained wide popu- 
larity. The manager, Mr. Charles Brown, and his compe- 
tent sister created in the hotel that ‘‘mine host’’ atmos- 
phere which is a rare and potent attraction to travelers. 

One of the most interesting aspects of this hectic 
period of excitement was the social development it pro- 
moted. Young graduates from Eastern colleges and oth- 
er young men flocked to this Mecea of opportunity bring- 
ing their sophisticated ideas of social customs; and the 
Opera House and the Midway Hotel provided facilities 
that were quickly and fully utilized. 

Any good travelling troupe of that day could make 
an otherwise lost date by stopping at Kearney between 
Omaha and Denver, and we had the best of everything on 
the road. 

At the old Midway, later destroyed by fire, spacious 
double parlors, a commodious dining room, and an exper- 
ienced manager established a social center; and a club 
called ‘‘The Assembly’’ was a tennis, croquet and riding 
club in summer and a dancing club in winter. A tract of 
ground composed of several lots on West 26th St. was 
leased and a pavilion built, with an observation balcony 
above and room for storage of racquets, nets and balls 
and the boxes of croquet outfits below. Courts were laid 
out for both, and they were a scene of gaiety each even- 
ing. 
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The winter parties were given in a hall above the 
Enterprise office on Central Avenue, with an occasional 
large one at the Midway Hotel, to which all the elite were 
invited. 

There was also a pavilion at Lake Kearney (a canal 
reservoir near town) with commodious dance floor above 
and water stalls for the storage of private boats as well 
as some that could be rented, underneath. This edifice 
was built out over the water. 


Beyond the pavilion on the same side of the lake 
there was erected an excellent toboggan slide, with a 
runway into a cove or arm of the lake two or three hun- 
dred feet; and there was always skating if the ice surface 
was fit. Fires could be built on the shore, and it was a 
popular evening diversion, tho we skated at all times of 
the day. 


The large houses built all about the town were most 
of them centers of hospitality where we danced and 
played cards and served elaborate or simple refections as 
the case might be. Entertaining went on continually in 
some form or other; and I wonder now what time those 
young men found for business. We certainly took a great 
deal of their time; and life was not too earnest for them 
as yet. They were out for a good time and they were 
having it. 

Soon enough they were to face the realities, for the 
colossal boom fell with a suddenness that still seems in- 
credible. The word bubble most correctly describes a 
boom. It is that, irridescence and all. Dozens of young 
men, and not all of them, unfortunately, young men, 
brought and invested their patrimony, great or small, 
and left Kearney with hardly enough for railroad fare to 
some other place where they could make a start in busi- 
ness, with only a discouraging experience as capital. 


I am told that for years there were communities in 
the East where one dared not admit he was from Kear- 
ney for fear of being mobbed by irate investors in the 
prairie bubble whose bursting had taken their savings. 
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These were isolated individual cases in Eastern 
towns, perhaps two or three or a dozen. But in Kearney 
the whole population was laid flat by the catastrophe. 
Every bank failed; business was paralyzed; real estate 
values went down to nothing; for years afterward fine, 
comfortable houses could be rented for payment of the 
taxes, or occupied for no payment whatever; the electric 
railroad was discontinued and every employee, office or 
operative, lost his job, and the property deteriorated 
daily. The pressed brick factory closed for want of cus- 
tomers and was at last dismantled, buildings and all. 

But the worst outcome was the discouragement and 
apathy that constituted the reaction from a state of mind 
bordering upon frenzy. It took years to recuperate the 
shattered spirit of the people, dazed by the disaster. 

The collapse, altho difficult to place precisely, came, 
we will say, in 1891. In 1893 occurred one of the worst 
financial panics this country has experienced. In 1894 
came a drouth in Nebraska so severe and complete that 
train loads of relief, food and clothing and grain, were 
sent into the state; it was never again even approximated 
until 1934. 

So Kearney faced three factors of failure: the col- 
lapse of the boom with its demoralization of all normal 
progress, the panic and the drouth. Years elapsed in the 
reorientation of the entire point of view; and when at 
long last the town emerged to sanity and acceptance, it 
was on a humbled but sounder basis of being merely the 
center of an agricultural section in a semi-arid district, 
uncertain and precarious in many seasons, and never se- 
cure even agriculturally. 

Nevertheless, its perennially hopeful citizens have 
made of Kearney one of the most beautiful prairie towns 
in the Middle West. A foundation for this was in the 
wide streets of the original platting and in the fine dwell- 
ings left from the boom; but they have added attractive 
parks and well kept lawns and homes neither too plain 
nor too elaborate, that comport with the general finan- 
cial situation. 
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Something less tangible is the existence of an un- 
usually high community standard socially and cultural- 
ly, noticed and commented upon almost invariably by 
outsiders, and fostered and believed in by the Kearney 
people themselves. 

Personally I attribute this to a surviving influence 
of the many fine New England people who came to Kear- 
ney during the boom and lived here long enough to leave 
their indelible mark upon its tendencies and its future. 
Some Unsold Land : 

Strange as it may seem, some land in Richardson County has 
never been sold since 1854 when Ulrich Lionberger claimed it under 
the Squatter’s Rights. After his death it was transferred to Christian 
Lionberger by the other brothers and sisters. 

Ulrich Lionberger, in the company of other Swiss people, cam2 
to the United States in April 1854 and helped found the early Swiss 
colony in Nebraska. He was the youngest of three sons of Nicholas 
Lionberger of Lutzelfluh, Switzerland. 

While in Ohio, after traveling down Lake Erie from Buffalo, 
New York, they heard of the wonderful land in the New Nebraska 
Territory which had just been organized by an act of Congress in 
May 1854. A land where a man could plow a furrow all day long 
without turning around, and they immediately made their pians to 
reach this Utopia. They started out, traveling down the Ohio river 
to the Mississippi, then up to St. Louis where they took the Mis- 
souri river to St. Joseph, making the journey by stern-wheel boats. 

Soon after their arrival they were fortunate enough to meet a 
pious missionary worker of the Reformed Lutheran church who, 
learning of their desire to found a Swiss Colony in Nebraska, told 
them of a location where they could obtain water, wood and stone, 
and also a hickory grove excellent for making wagon supplies. 

The men of the party, led by the missionary Easly or Isly by 
name, who had previously been to Nebraska, started on their search 
for this land where there would be room for all of them to establish 
homes. 

After many hardships they found what they sought, selected 
lands, and returned to St. Joseph to be with their families until spring 
of 1855, when they all returned to establish their pioneer homes at 
Dry Branch, the place of their squatter lands. 

(From a letter written by Mrs. Earle Lionberger, Nov. 12, 1937, 
Superior, Nebr. and story of Swiss Colony. Information given is from 
John Lionberger, Tabie Rock, Nebr. who is a son of Ulrich Lion- 
berger and the father of Dr. Leo Lionberger, Boston, Mass. a gradu- 
ate of University of Nebraska and Harvard Medical School, also un- 
cle of Earle Lionberger of Superior, Nebr.) 
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EXPLORATIONS IN NEBRASKA ARCHEOLOGY 


Address by John L. Champe at the Annual Meeting 
Nebraska State Historical Society, October 1, 1937. 


The purpose of this report is to summarize for you 
the activities of your staff of Archeologists, particularly 
for the season of 1937; to comment briefly on results at- 
tained and progress made toward a better understanding 
of the history of the earliest residents of the state of Ne- 
braska. 


The study of history, whether white man or Indian, 
is our particular province and our major objective. Per- 
haps the use of the word ‘‘history’’ to include data se- 
cured by the archeological method, may be criticised, but 
our Encyclopedia Brittainica says in part: ‘‘ All things 
which happen, or seem to happen, are history in the 
broader sense of the word.’’ It is evident that the 
founders of this Society were men who took this broad- 
er view of the term ‘‘history’’ and planned the Society’s 
activities to include research into the remains of our In- 
dian predecessors as well as in the written records of the 
white man. 


Our founders in 1879 evidenced their interest in ar- 
cheology by incorporating in the original constitution 
the following words: 


‘‘The general object of this society shall be to 
encourage historical research and enquiry, spread 
historical information, especially within the state of 
Nebraska, and to embrace alike aboriginal and mod. 
ern history.”’ 


and again in paragraph 2: 

‘‘Third, to encourage investigation of aborigi- 
nal remains and more particularly to provide for the com- 
plete and scientific exploration and survey of such ab- 
original monuments as exist within the limits of the 
state.”’ 
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The list of original members and officers reads like 
a Roll of Honor in the history of Nebraska; names like 
Furnas, Garber, Morton, Crounse and many others. It is 
a tribute to the vision of those men — our founders — 
that the plans they outlined nearly sixty years ago are 
being carried forward today with undiminished vigor. 

Perhaps the best evidence of the foresight of these 
founders lies in the fact that in 1879 little was known of 
the archeology of the North American Indian. The 
Plains Area, of which our state is a part, was believed to 
be barren in archeological remains. It was generally ac- 
cepted that this area was not suited to Indian agriculture 
and its only inhabitants were nomadic buffalo hunters 
without permanent villages. 

Subsequent research has shown that this belief was 
far from correct. After the Indian got the horse from 
the Spaniard, he was able to follow the buffalo on long 
hunts, but we now know that this state was well settled 
hundreds of years ago by people who lived in small vil- 
lages of earth lodges clustered in convenient river or 
creek terraces. It seems certain that there are more of 
these prehistoric villages than there are towns today in 
Nebraska. We do not think that these villages were all 
occupied at the same time, but there is good evidence of a 
surprisingly large population of Indians who lived in 
small communities with agriculture as their main sup- 
port and hunting secondary in their scheme of living. 

It should not be inferred that we believe this seden- 
tary people to be the earliest inhabitants of the state. 
The University of Nebraska and this Society have un- 
covered much evidence of at least two earlier groups 
equally interesting but whose archeological remains are 
even more rare and difficult of access. 

The first study of these villages and collection of 
the remains therein for the Society was done by Mr. E. E. 
Blackman about 1900 and 1901. It is hardly sufficient 
to say that enough credit has never been given Mr. 
Blackman for his contributions to archeology during 
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thirty years of association with this Society. He pio- 
neered the field without adequate funds or means of rap- 
id transportation and painstakingly laid the foundation 
for more widely known work of the past several years. As 
a matter of fact our own secretary, Dr. Sheldon, actually 
antedates Mr. Blackman in archeological work. Dr. 
Sheldon’s many accomplishments in strictly historical 
research have overshadowed his archeological work and 
perhaps he is content to rest on those well earned laurels. 
The truth is that his abiding interest in things archeolog- 
ical always has been and still is a major factor in the 
Society ’s success in that field. 

From 1911 to 1915 Dr. M. R. Gilmore was curator of 
the Museum, later going to the North Dakota Society, 
and for many years he has been the enthnobotanist at 
the University of Michigan. His specialty was the study 
of plants used by or known to the American Indian. His 
contributions to this science are important and it is no 
small credit to the Society that he was associated here 
for so long a time. 


Following Dr. Gilmore the work was carried on by 
Mr. George R. Fox, Dr. Sheldon, Mr. Blackman and others 
down to 1933, at which time the man now in active 
charge of field work joined the Society’s staff. In 1933 
Mr. A. T. Hill, then living at Hastings, met with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Society and plans were worked 
out for archeological reconnaissance in western Nebras- 
ka. The following year, 1934, Mr. Hill directed a party 
for the Society which worked out a prehistoric problem 
near Stockville and conducted a preliminary survey at 
Minneapolis and Lindburg, Kansas, all of which were re- 
ported in the Society’s publications by Dr. W. R. Wedel 
who assisted Mr. Hill. 


In 1935 sites near Lincoln, Yutan and Rulo were in- 
vestigated. Detailed reports of these excavations have 
already been published in our own publications by Hill 
and Wedel and Hill and Cooper. 
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1936 was a banner year for our party. An extensive 
excavation of sites near Genoa and at Bellwood shed 
much needed light on the relation of material found at 
these sites to the artifacts of the historic Pawnee. It 
seems reasonable now to ascribe these villages to some 
branch of the Pawnee tribe resident there just at the time 
of the first white contact. If final analysis confirms this 
view it will add a definite contribution to the science of 
archeology and no small feather in our cap as an Histor- 
ical Society. 

Let me take this opportunity, as a member, to ex- 
press my satisfaction that our Society has associated 
with its official personnel a man of A. T. Hill’s proven a- 
bility as a business man and as a scientist. His business 
success speaks for itself and I am happy to testify to 
the extremely high regard and respect he commands 
from the best professional archeologists in the United 
States. The fact that he is closely associated in archeol- 
ogy with men of the highest standing, such as McKern of 
the Milwaukee Public Museum, Gladwin of Gila Pueblo 
in Arizona, Drs. Guthe and Griffin at Ann Arbor, Strong 
of Columbia, Bell of Nebraska, Keyes of Iowa and Wedel 
of the U. S. National Museum at Washington, evidences 
the esteem in which his work is held and the respect com- 
manded by the Nebraska State Historical Society as a 
scientific institution. 

Mr. Hill has chosen his assistants very wisely in- 
deed. George Lamb, whom all of you know, has devoted 
his time for the past four years to the service of this So- 
ciety as a field assistant and manager of the work. In 
addition to his excellent field work he has personally re- 
stored nearly all of the large pots on display in the Mu- 
seum. Many persons do not realize that these pots when 
found are invariably shattered into many — perhaps a 
hundred — fragments and these in turn scattered and 
mixed with hundreds more fragments of similar pots. 
The task of sorting and identifying the bits of pottery — 
potsherds is the technical name — which belong to one 
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pot is actually appalling. Then these sherds must be fit- 
ted together to reproduce all or a sufficient part of the 
original pot to permit a complete restoration. If any 
member is a jig-saw puzzle fan here is an opportunity to 
test your abilities to the last degree. The last step in 
producing the restoration is to replace any missing por- 
tions of the pot with plaster. Mr. Lamb has originated a 
method of his own by which he employs an inflated bal- 
loon as a core around which the pot fragments are as- 
sembled and the restoration built up. While George is 
too modest to admit it, | can recommend an hour in the 
Museum with Mr. Lamb as your conductor. Every arti- 
cle there has a story and an interesting one if you can get 
him to tell it to you. 

About April 1, 1936, Dr. W. R. Wedel joined Mr. Hill 
as his archeologist, but a few months later received and 
aecepted the appointment as assistant Curator of Anthro- 
pology at the U. S. National Museum. In looking a- 
bout for a successor Mr. Hill was fortunate enough to se- 
cure Paul Cooper, present archeologist of the Society. 
Mr. Cooper holds degrees from the Universities of Wis- 
consin and Nebraska and has had active field experience 
in Wisconsin, Illinois, Tennessee and the Southwest, as 
well as several seasons in Nebraska. Prior to joining our 
staff he was in charge of a party working in the Tennes- 
see Valley. A sudden illness forced his resignation from 
this work and Mr Hill was able to induce him to join our 
staff after his recovery. His wide experience in associ- 
ated fields is proving invaluable in the interpretation 
of data recently secured. 

Mr. Cooper must accept joint responsibility with me 
for the report of the season just past. He very kindly 
turned over a report he had compiled for this season 
with permission to rewrite it in a brief form for pre- 
sentation today. 

The general plan of the 1937 season was determined 
in advance after correspondence with the U. S. National 
Museum. Mr. Hill decided on a fairly intensive survey 
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from Ashland on the Platte to the Nebraska line on the 
Missouri. The U.S. National Museum party worked in 
sites from Kansas City north to the Nebraska line and 
so a preliminary survey of that entire area has been ac- 
complished. 

The field season of the Archeological Survey began 
March 29, when excavation commenced on a large village 
and burial site just east of Ashland, Nebraska, and to the 
right of the highway south and west of Salt Creek. Work 
continued from March 29 to May 10, during which time 
four earth-lodges, eighteen caches or storage pits, and 
seventeen burial pits, containing in all about 50 individu- 
als, were completely excavated. This site presents an ex- 
tremely interesting but puzzling problem. The earliest 
French maps from 1684 to 1757 show the historically 
known Otoe tribe to be resident at that time at the mouth 
of Salt Creek on its south side. A few — very few — 
references are known whic’ further indicate the location. 
High hopes were entertained of identifying this Otoe 
village by Indian artifacts of a particular type plus a 
small amount of historic material. Interpretation of the 
data accumulated is not yet finished and it is certain 
that more work will be required in this area before a 
solution can be found. It now appears that there have 
been two and probably three successive occupations of 
this site by quite distinct Indian tribes, and these oceupa- 
tions may be separated by considerable periods of time. 
The site, particularly, is easily accessible and your staff 
expects to put in more time on the site as well as in re- 
search in early French documents and maps before the 
next digging season begins. 

On May 10 the party removed a few miles southeast 
of Ashland to the mouth of Pawnee Creek where two 
earth-lodges and a hilltop burial pit were uncovered. A 
preliminary analysis of the traits presented here indi- 
‘rates that these people were affiliated with what is 
known as the Nebraska Culture. Since the larger part of 
the excavations of this last summer were in the remains 
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left by this group of people, a very general statement may 
be in order to define what the term ‘‘ Nebraska Culture’’ 
means to the archeologist. 

The Indians lived in Nebraska at a time before the 
advent of the white man or of the horse, or in round fig- 
ures 400-600 years ago or perhaps more. A large number 
of these lodge floors have been excavated but no article 
of white man’s goods nor any horse bone has ever been 
found. They are known to have lived along the rivers 
and creeks of eastern Nebraska and western lowa in 
earth-lodges built on natural terraces or second bottoms 
of the rivers and along the highest ridges and bluffs near 
the Missouri. Their remains indicate agriculture as 
first and hunting as second in importance. 

There is no direct evidence at this time that they are 
ancestral to any of the historic Plains tribes, although 
further research may show such affiliations. This is 
the people who left the remains in which Dr. Gilder of 
Omaha has worked so long. Detailed descriptions of in- 
dividual sites can be found in articles by Hill and Cooper 
in the Society’s publications, by Dr. Bell and Gilmore in 
‘‘Chapter in Nebraska Archeology’’ just published by 
the University of Nebraska, and in ‘‘ An Introduction to 
Nebraska Archeology’’ by Dr. W. D. Strong. 

From May 27 to June 7 the survey party was at 
Meadow, directly across the Platte River at Louisville. 
Here a very large and deep earth-lodge was excavated 
with extremely satisfactory results both as to data and 
specimens. 

The party then moved to Bellevue where a very sim- 
ilar house ruin was investigated. Both houses were of 
the Nebraska Culture type and provided exceedingly in- 
teresting data to be reported formally at a later date. On 
June 25 the party began excavation of another house 
floor of the same general type on the south side of the 
Platte near Plattsmouth. This excavation was complet- 
ed by July 3rd when camp was moved to a location about 
three miles northwest of Peru. One house site was com- 
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pletely excavated and another trenched. Both appear to 
belong to the Nebraska type but certain differences in 
the pottery appeared. Near these remains but deeply 
buried in the walls of a ravine was found evidence of 
what is known as the ‘‘ Woodland’’ Culture. This is a 
quite different type of pottery, first defined in Nebraska 
by Dr. Fred Sterns of Harvard in 1915 at a site near 
Rock Bluff on the Missouri and much like the material 
from the Bakenjus site dug in 1936. It is quite widely 
spread over the eastern half of the state but almost in- 
variably buried at such depths that the difficulty of 
clearing the sites has been too great for the limited 
means of any of the Nebraska institutions. 

At Peru, for instance, one level of material is 
exposed in the wall of the ravine at a depth of 11 feet 6 
inches and another at 13 feet and still a third at 16 feet. 
The first and third contained fireplace charcoal and 
occasional fragments of pottery. 
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In addition to the house sites and Woodland mate- 
rial just mentioned, a burial pit containing the remains 
of ten individuals was uncovered, but cultural associa- 
tion was lacking and the condition of the skeletal mate- 
rial itself was unsatisfactory. 

Leaving Peru on July 28 the party worked near 
Brownville, where another Nebraska type house floor and 
a number of burial pits were excacated. These burials are 
uncommonly interesting by reason of the associated ma- 
terial. Two pottery vessels and fragments of others of a 
type not common in this area were found, as were a con- 
siderable quantity of shell beads and some bone brace- 
lets. The area near Peru and Brownville presents a very 
complex problem and will require much further explora- 
tion before an interpretation would be justified. Leaving 
Brownville on August 24, the party devoted its time to a 
surface survey and study of local collections. Numerous 
sites were located from Brownville to Rulo near the Kan- 
sas line and a similar reconnaissance was conducted on 
the Big Blue River. 

From September 9 to 25 two sites near Superior 
were thoroughly tested and two houses and a number of 
eache pits were excavated. These sites are remarkable 
for being the only places so far west where the Oneota 
Culture has been found. This Oneota material is like 
that found abundantly at the Leary site near Rulo and 
in a small amount at Ashland as well as at scattered 
points in northeastern Nebraska. 

During the season a total of 13 houses and about 80 
burials that are prehistoric were completely excavated; 
much mapping, and location of further sites was accom- 
plished. The Museum has been enriched by several thou- 
sand artifacts — far beyond our capacity for further 
display. Another successful season has been added to 
those reported to you in previous years — some of the 
old questions have been answered. New and perhaps 
more far-reaching problems are now presented for solu- 
tion. Mr. Hill, Mr. Cooper and Mr. Lamb are to be con- 
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gratulated for the completion of five months of hard 
work in our pleasantly warm Nebraska sun — but work 
which has been amply rewarded by the material and data 
I have described so hastily. 


In conclusion, it is evident that work of this charac- 
ter and achievements of this distinction can only result 
from close cooperation within the Society. Mr. Hill has 
asked me to thank every member of this Society, whose 
loyalty has meant so much to him, and particularly to 
commend President A. B. Wood, Secretary A. E. Sheldon 
and the members of Board of Directors, whose encour- 
agement and support have been vital to the completion 
of the 1937 program. 





ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT E. P. WILSON 
At the Annual Business Meeting of the Society 
in Representative Hall, Capitol Building 
Saturday Morning, October 3, 1936 





Nebraska history is rich in human interest. The 
great trails that extended from the Missouri River to the 
mountains and the Pacific coast all followed the Platte 
River whose valley before the Civil War was one of the 
greatest highways of the western world. For hundreds 
of miles the great host of pioneers that settled Oregon 
ascended the Platte and North Platte valleys. Thous- 
ands of those who were lured to California by the glitter 
of gold followed the same route. Great companies of 
Mormons on their way to Utah were constantly in sight 
of the shallow waters of the sandy Platte. Those who, 
before the outbreak of the Civil War, were attracted to 
Denver by the discovery of gold there, followed the 
Platte and the South Platte Rivers. The route of the 
pony express, that most picturesque of all transportation 
enterprises in this country, followed the Platte and the 
North Platte rivers. This same pathway of empire was 
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followed by the Overland Stage coaches and later by the 
Overland Telegraph. The climax of all these heroic ef- 
forts in the field of transportation was the construction 
with feverish haste in the late sixties of the Union 
Pacific Railway. 

The Republican Valley was perhaps the richest 
buffalo pasture between Canada and Mexico. Vast num- 
bers of antelope and other wild animals hunted by the 
Indians lived within the borders of what is now Nebras- 
ka. Here lived and flourished in their day the Pawnee, 
the Omaha, the Ponca, the Sioux, the Cheyenne and 
other Indians of the plains. Their tragic and fruitless 
struggle to resist the advance of the whites was a vital 
part of the great racial conflict whose stage of action ex- 
tended from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It was in Ne- 
braska that Crazy Horse, the idol of the Sioux, with his 
band in the clutches of starvation surrendered to the mil- 
itary power of the United States at Fort Robinson. It 
was in the extreme northwest corner of Nebraska that 
Dull Knife and the shattered remnants of his band, after 
an almost unparalleled march from Oklahoma to the 
Pine Ridge country of the northwest Nebraska, made 
their last stand. The names of Red Cloud, Spotted Tail 
and Young Man Afraid of His Horses are intimately con- 
nected with the history of the Sioux in the days of the 
decline of their power when they lived in the Pine Ridge 
area. 


Old Nebraska had its share of trappers and traders 
and fur-trading posts from which, partly in boats on the 
Missouri River and partly in great wagons pulled by ox 
teams or mule teams, the wealth of the wilderness in the 
form of precious furs was transported to St. Louis, the 
great emporium of the western fur trade. 


The fortified camps and the better developed mili- 
tary posts had their day in Nebraska when the presence 
of officers and soldiers of the United States army was 
necessary as a guarantee of peace in the new country. 
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In the late sixties and the very early seventies prob- 
ably half of Nebraska was open range on which vast 
herds of cattle and many horses grazed. Every fall hun- 
dreds of train loads of cattle left Ogallala and other 
points for Chicago. This colorful period was brought to 
an end in a few years as the open range cattlemen were 
crowded out by the resistless advance of the homestead- 
ers. 

The pioneer people whose typical representatives 
were the homesteaders are the chief glory of Nebraska 
history. The young farmer and his devoted wife who 
left comfortable homes in states farther east and who 
settled on Nebraska prairies have never been surpassed 
in solid achievement in the history of this country or 
that of the world. They broke the tough prairie sod, 
they planted orchards and wind breaks and shade trees, 
they dug wells, they built houses and barns and corn 
eribs and granaries and other necessary buildings, they 
made roads, they built school houses and churches, they 
developed a home life unsurpassed in purity and honor. 
They were good neighbors and good citizens. 

A state with such a varied background, with so 
much in its past that is colorful and dramatic, a state 
which has produced so many men and women of emi- 
nence,:a state in which in the course of 4 single genera- 
tion the wild and lonesome prairies were transformed in- 
to fertile farms and prosperous towns and cities with a 
population of a million people, is a state whose history 
should be preserved in those enduring forms that defy 
the ravages of time and the action of the elements. This 
record should be preserved not only in books but in those 
forms which attract us by their beauty and enlighten our 
understanding by their clear and vivid appeals to the 
mind. The argument for the erection of appropriate 
markers and monuments to commemorate historic events 
and to mark historic places is overwhelming. These 
memorials bind us to the great achievements of a great 
past and to the noble men and women of that time. We 
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can scarcely overestimate their cultural value. They 
give solidity and tone and sequence to the social order. 
Through them those personalities and movements and 
events of the past that are most worthy of preservation 
and are most inspiring in their influence are made to live 
in us. 

Older states have for some years realized the desira- 
bility of the preservation of their past in these ways. 
Hence through stone and bronze the traveler may be- 
come acquainted with their great men and their great 
events. 

It is well that in Nebraska there is a steadily grow- 
ing interest in the erection of historical markers and 
monuments. The Nebraska State Historical Society has 
a large measure of responsibility in this field. The Soei- 
ety and the people of the state are to be congratulated on 
the intelligent and sympathetic interest that has been 
shown in this promising field and the work that has al- 
ready been done by those officers of the Society who 
devote their full time to it. Much work of great value 
in this field will be done by county historical societies, 
much by individuals, and much by other interested 
groups. There are some regions of the state, as the 
Pine Ridge area or the Platte Valley, that must be con- 
sidered as units in this work. Cooperative effort in the 
part of those included in these geographical-historical 
units is necessary. 

We must learn ways of doing this work in the most 
efficient manner. Cooperation must be secured, money 
must be raised, historic places of the most interest must 
be selected, designs for monuments and markers must be 
decided on. All these things will require leadership and 
interest and thought and time. But it is an investment 
that will vield a rich return and it is permanent in its 
nature. Those who follow us will surely appreciate what 
we do in this field of education. Here is perhaps the 
most promising field of endeavor in the immediate fu- 
ture for the Nebraska State Historical Society. The de- 
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gree of constructive interest that will be manifested in 
this work in the near future by the members of the State 
Historical Society and the county historical societies will 
to a great degree measure the rate of our advance into 
this era of historical culture and broad education in the 
field of human interest. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF NEBRASKA 


Project of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society and Associates 

Preliminary plans were made about ten vears ago 
for the publication of an Eneylopedia of Nebraska by 
the Nebraska State Historical Society. These plans 
arose from the customary calls upon the Historical So- 
ciety for information of all kinds upon the Nebraska re 
gion. These calls came (and come) from all parts of 
Nebraska; from most of the states of the Union; from 
many foreign countries. They have greatly increased i: 
the past ten years. 

Since the plan for a Nebraska encyclopedia was first 
considered, a succession of events have pushed the plan 
forward: 

The new State Capitol home for the Historical So 
ciety. 

The Federal WPA workers added to the Historical 
Society force. 

The work of co-ordinating Federal agencies and 
other historical work in Nebraska. These especially in- 
elude: 

The Federal Writers’ Project 

The Historical Records Survey 

The State Planning Board 

The U. of N. American History Department 

County Historical Societies 
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Index of Nebraska State Publications, in process of 

preparation by the Historical Society 

Publication of recent and pending important books 
on Nebraska. These include: 

Guide Book of Lineoln 

Guide Book of Nebraska (in process) 

Land Systems and Land Policies in Nebraska 

Water Resources of Nebraska 

Special Survey Report on Water Power and Drain- 

age 

Geological Survey Reports 

Agricultural College Reports 

Board of Agriculture Reports 

Conservation Survey Reports 

lederal Project Reports 

In the midst of present extraordinary activity in 
Nebraska affairs there is urgent need for a Nebraska en- 
eyclopedia which shall direct those seeking knowledge of 
Nebraska, and make available to the general public the 
vast store of important information now scattered in 
many documents. 

The State Historical Society is Nebraska’s oldest 
state institution. In its custody are the largest and most 
important source collections upon Nebraska history. It 
is the logical creator of a Nebraska Eneyelopedia, bring 
ing within one volume the most important information 
upon all phases of the state’s history. 

Our neighbor state of South Dakota has a state en- 
eyclopedia, published in Sioux Falls in 1925. Doane 
Robinson, superintendent of the South Dakota Historical 
Society from 1901 to 1926, is the editor and engineer of 
this notable work. It is a volume of 1003 pages, the 
crowning achievement of a lifetime of devoted, intelligent 
labor by its author. 

With the present trained force of special workers 
from the Federal Service, and with the co-operation of 
all the interested agencies, the Nebraska Encyclopedia is 
marching on to completion. 


























Miss Eliza Morgan, preceptress and teacher at 
Peru State Normal from 1872 to 1898. 
Eliza Morgan Hall at Peru named in her honor 
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MISS ELIZA MORGAN—A SHORT BIOGRAPHY 


By Louise W. Mears 
Milwaukee Teachers College, Wisconsin 


A dormitory for women at the Peru Nebraska State Teachers 
College bears the name “Eliza Morgan Hall,” in honor of a teacher 
who came to Peru from the state of New York in 1872. For twenty- 
six years she held the position then known as “Preceptress” of the 
dormitory, and teacher of rhetoric, literature and general history— 
a position comparable to that of dean of women today. 

The first regular term of the school at Peru began in 1867, and 
the school was entering upon its fifth year when General T. J. Mor- 
gan was elected principal, and Miss Eliza Morgan, of the same name 
but not related, came into the “West.” Her ideals for useful, honor- 
able young womanhood, like those of Mary Lyon, founder of Mt. 
Holyoke College, entitle her to be remembered as the “Mary Lyon” 
of the Middle West. 

An important factor in Miss Morgan's years of unbroken success 
was her remarkable observance of routine, or perfect response to du- 
ty. In twenty-six years she never missed a day of school on account 
of illness. Every Sunday morning she met her class in the village 
Methodist church.* Every Friday evening she attended the Philo- 
mathean Literary Society at the school. It was her custom, after the 
literary program, to offer a word of constructive criticism or com- 
mendation to each participant, and then take her departure before 
the dubious “business meeting.” Looking back on those days, I am 
sure that, with the indifference that characterizes youth of all ages, but 
few of the members of the literary society realized the courtesy ex- 
tended to them by this cultured lady. The writer was a member of 
the Philomathean Literary Society 

In appearance Miss Morgan was slightly below the average 
Stature, with dark eyes and brown hair. She had an erect carriage, 
a light step, and a pleasant, serious voice. Her apparel was always 
faultless. Her tailored costumes, of elegant material and cut, were 
few in number but appropriately chosen. 


“ach autumn she arrived in Peru from New York, cheery and 
alert, and masterfully took up her work of making a home for a large 
number of “dormitory girls.” Peru had the only state normal school 
in Nebraska, and students came from distant parts of the state. She 
gave good sound advice that many a girl followed through life. A 





*The school began as Mt. Vernon College, under the auspices of 
the Methodist denomination. In the winter of 1866-67, the school was 
presented to the State as a State Normal School. 
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policy which she recommended, as well as followed, was “Do not 
take offence at any slight or insult. Ignore the slight, give it no 


thought, and show no sign of having felt the insult.” 


The years went by, and when Miss Morgan retired from .each- 
ing at Peru, in 1898, she spent several delightful years in Washington, 
D. C. She attended the sessions of Congress with much interest. The 
writer visited her at the capital, and with her attended the second 
inauguration of President McKinley, in 1900. Miss Morgan then made 
her home in Rochester, New York. Her “girls” did not forget her. 
She was the happy recipient of many letters and numerous photo- 
graphs, especially the pictures of babies. Her beautifully written ac- 
knowledgments are doubtless in the possession of many of her “girls” 
today. It was my privilege to see many of these photographs on my 
visit with her in Rochester, in 1911. 


Miss Morgan served through the terms of a number of college 


she was best able to show the power of her position as “Preceptress” 


Teru, but it was during the long ten-year term when 


presidents at 
Dr. George L. Farnham, of New York, presided over the school, that 
with unquestioned authority and wisdom. Dr. Farnham brought with 
him a teaching faculty of rare culture and scholarship. Miss Morgan 
loved many of these ladies, but the nature of her work and disp 

sition kept her from identifying herself closely with groups of teach- 


ers 


Among her distinguished friends were the Thomas W. Tiptons 
of Brownville. A visit to the school from United States Senator Tip- 
ton, when he addressed the students and friends on “Washington, 
The Capital C:ty” was a never-to-be-forgotten event. Scnator Tipton 
was in Congress from 1867 to 1875, and before that had served the 
Territory in the territorial senate. His biographer says of him, “Few 
men, if any, in the United States have taken part in so many presi- 
dential campaigns as Mr. Tipton.” During the two vears that Miss 
Morgan lived in Washington, after 1898, she roomed in the house 
with the granddanuchter of Senator Tipton, Miss Alice Atkinson, fo 
merly of Brownville 


In 1908, President James W. Crabtree induced Miss Morean to 


come back to Peru as the guest of honor at the fortieth anniversary 
Commencement. While glowing tributes were paid her by the speak- 
ers of the day, she modestly sat in the audience, and at no time made 
a public address. Serving as President of the college, was the country 
boy whom she had instructed in social etiquette twenty years ago. 
This fact calls to mind that Miss Morgan was monitress of the boys 
as well as the girls in those days. Her manner and method must have 
been frank, as well as kind, for men now grown gray have said. “I 


shall never forget the day when Miss Morgan instructed me how to 
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show a young lady into a pew.” Another recatis that she told him 
to be more neat in his appearance when he came to escort her “dor- 
mitory girls.” The young men of the student body desired the respect 
of Miss Morgan, who gave or denied acceptance of their invitations. 


Miss Morgan’s visit to Peru, in 1908, as a venerable lady, was an 
occasion of less formality than had been her custom. Friends came 
to call on her, and she was very happy. Referring to her visit, Miss 
Esther Clark, who is still a member of the faculty at Peru, says: “I 
remember her on that visit in 1908, when she attended the fortieth 
anniversary of the school. She was dainty and modest, so alert and 
bird-like in her manner, and so beaming in the attentions showered 
upon her. I have always loved to think of her that way, and that her 
last visit to Peru was such a happy one.” 


PIONEER DAYS IN CRETE, NEBRASKA 


Annadora Foss Gregory 
Professor of Social Science 
Chadron State Teachers College 


State Joutnal Company, Publishers; 1937. Pp. 240 


Review by A. E. Sheldon 


This story of Crete and Saline County covers the period from 
1860 to 1890. The chief subjects in the story include: First settle- 
ments; Indians; roads, fords, bridges; social life; schools and church- 
es; land systems; railroads; politics; immigration; population ele- 
ments; farm methods and fertility; industries; cattle feeding; money 
loaning; nurseries and tree planting; speculation and land booms; 
newspapers; libraries; local life and controversies. 


Dr. Gregory is beyond doubt the person to write the history of 
the Crete region. Her mother, a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. R. Foss, 
early settlers on Swan Creek; her father, G. A. Gregory, one of the 
early leaders in Doane College; in socia! reforms, in tree planting, at 
Crete and elsewhere. No other living person could have written the 
history of Crete with the complete family background and historical 


training which the author of this book possesses. 


In the book will be found very much of the important infor 
mation which the future citizen and historian will wish to know about 
this part of Nebraska. In it is the story of the development of agri- 
culture, stock feeding; customs around Crete in the eighties; the 
number and kind of farm implements sold in the early settlement 
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period, and the cost of these implements; the crops raised and the 
shipments from Crete; the money loaned and the rates of interest 
on farm mortgages and other loans. (It is interesting to note that 
one money-loaning firm at Crete placed over two million dollars in 
t to twelve 


mortgages upon Saline County farms, at rates from eigl 
per cent per annum.) The population elements: American, Bohemian, 
and German, chiefly; controversies, in the assimilation of different 


peoples, upon the liquor trade; social programs; local government 


Crete is a typical Nebraska town in many respects \ descrip 


tion of the life of its citizens, their motives and movements, con 
stitutes a fairly good cross-section of Nebraska life in the period of 
early settlement and development. I know of no writer who has made 
so important a contribution to the knowledge of a local Nebraska 
community as the author of this book. Like Governor Bradford's 
“History of Plymouth Colony,” the book will be read hundreds of 
years from now to know the life of the first white inhabitants who 
laid the foundations of the future society. 


For some thousands of living persons widely scattered upon this 
planet (including the writer of this review), the story of Crete and 
surrounding country has a set of values and interests which can 
never be realized by future gen rations. For us the history of Crete 
and Saline County is an intimate story of familiar names, faces and 
characters which constitute a continuing entertainment in the halls 


of memory 


As we read these pages we see before us the characters of ou: 
early life: Governor James W. Dawes, “the bard-box politician”; Gen 
eral Victor Vifquain (soldier-farmer-editor), dubbed “frothy Frencl 
fool” by his political enemies; D. J. F. Reed and S, L. Andrews, ri- 
val grain buyers, and their celebrated horse trading; President D. B 
Perry of Doane College and his peculiar New England intonation; 
George H. Hastings, famous forensic lawyer, who played the villain 
in the plays of the local dramatic club; Ezra F. Stephens, nursery 
man and one of the leaders in Nebraska tree planting; Deacon Avery, 
father of Chancellor Samuel Avery, and his famous prologue at pray 
er-meeting time; Joe Thibodeau, the French barber; J. W. Rhine, 
city clerk, with an arm on a Southern battlefield; C. J. Bowlby 
Tobias Castor, belligerent democrats, bitter political enemies; L. D 
Barker, big red-faced Turkey Creek farmer, jack-knife maker of the 
famous political cartoons in the Wilber Opposition; Matt Daucherty, 
H. M. Wells, rival editors filling columns with personal billingsgate 
Dr. Charles Band, Tom Thumb opera-house owner; Reverend H 
Bross, rare combination of preacher and business manager; Joe and 
Frank Jelinek, first and typical! Bohemian pioneers; John Rosicky, 
editor of Pokrok Zapadu and one of the strongest leaders in Ne 
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braska politics and progress; T. H. Miller, shrewd German merchant 
and fortune-builder. 


The list might run on through pages of this review, each one 
with some noted characteristic or idiosyncracy which were observed 
and imitated by the fun-loving rising generation. Nothing can erase 
or replace the characters who fill the recollections of childhood and 
youth. These people live forever so long as the memories of the 


youth of their place and period survive. 


Tweniy vears, from 1870 to 1890, were the foundation vears for 
most of the Nebraska towns and regions. Families and fortunes were 
made in that period from the rich farm land beneath our feet. The 
dirt farmer furnished the feast. Upon the top wave of his production 
rode the promoter, the politician, the profiteer. The man in the fur- 
row was like the placer-gold digger robbed by road agents—he could 
go back and dig more. If he voiced protest he was pelted with brick 
bats by the ruling powers: the press, the professions, the promoters 

What a drama! What a stage! What a company of actors! N¢ 
braska writers for the next thousand years will find inspiration here 
even as the Greek and Roman writers did in their heroic periods 


Dr. Gregory has furnished the framework of fact. More than 
that, with extraordinary industry she has made for us a nearly com 
plete bibliography of sources. 


She has assembled a splendid name list of the founders of the 
Crete region—names instantly recognized by the grown-up children 
of that time—names that will be read with pride by their future de- 
scendants. If some one now familiar with the past fifty years should 
compile a list of the men and women of Saline County who have gon¢ 
forth to leadership in all the fields of human activity in all the five 
continents of the planet—what a list that would be! 

And more than these: the community comedies and tragedies of 
the years; the claim-jumping killing over a homestead; the thrilling 
law-suits; the suicides of well-known persons; the beautiful young 
girl who died with her foot on the threshold of life; the sacrifices to 
the River-God of the Big Blue; the fortunes that crashed and buried 
homes in their debris; the men who vanished and were never more 
heard from; those who vanished, wandered for years in disguise, and 
came back to face what fate had for them—a long, long list. Some 
Hawthorne or Browning of future years may piece together from 
dusty letters the basis for a masterpiece, rival of “The Scarlet Letter” 
or “The Ring and the Book.” 

These memorabilia have an immortality in Saline County which 
will last as long as civilized society there endures. How long is that? 
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ED HOWE, A NOTABLE FIGURE ON THE SOD-HOUSE 
FRONTIER 
Address before Nebraska Writers’ Guild, Omaha, Nov. 13, 1937 
By Everett Dick, Ph. D 
Professor of History, Union College, Lincoln 

Nebraska and KanSas, the two outstanding commonwealths of the 
Sod-House Frontier. are twin sisters. The same legal instrument, the 
Nebraska-Kansas Bill, brought them into existence. Dwelling side by 
side they share many creditable products, among them Edgar Watson 
Howe, the sage of Potato Hill. Born in Indiana and reared in Mis 
souri, like many of his fellow Missourians, he and some members 
of his family went “out West to Newbrasky” to seek their fortune 
about 1870. Mr. Howe’s remarkable autobiography, Plain People, 
has been drawn on liberally in preparing this paper. The trip up 
the Missouri on a steamboat must have been like that of thousands 
of other emigrants pressing westward to enter the promised land. 
The steamers of frontier days were crowded to suffocation. Hundreds 
slept on the deck and many amusing incidents occurred Erastus 
Beadle, who made the journey in the late fifties, gives a good picture 
of this feature of the trip to Nebraska: 

“The porters commenced turning down the chairs along the State 

room doors completely blocking up the entrance or exits through 

the door. This being done they brought in a lot of mattresses 

arranging them along one end on the chair backs to serve as a 

pillow. I took the hint and made fast to one; then came a general 

strife to see who should have a bed. About one half were accom- 

modated. Some had a mattress, some a pillow, others a blanket 


Covering about two thirds of the cabin floor, one would laugh 


another sing and a third curse, those that could get no chance 
to sleep done all they could to prevent others from sleeping and 
kickt up a general uproar until they got exhausted and we at last 
got to slecp. | was soare from laughing at the variety of dispos- 
ition, one was for fun, another kept up a constant growl. Those 
however who said least fared best. I have often heard people tell 
of a crowd, but this beat all.’’* 

The progress of the boat »was slow and the trip tedious. The 


flat-bottomed boat, which proverbially drew so little water that it 


could float on a heavy dew, in practice grounded on the sand-bars 
There was a little for the passengers to do except watch the ever- 
changing scenery, converse, read or play cards. The Missouri River 


nicknamed Old Muddy, merited its name, for according to Horace 


Greeley it was so muddy that an egg dropped into a glass of its 


*Everett Dick, The Sod House Frontier, (New York, | 
9, 10. 
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water became invisible. Senator Thomas fiart Benton facetiousl 
lescribed it as a little too thick to swim in, and not quite thick enough 
o walk on. 

Often the voyage was enlivened by a band. Some boats had 
steam calliopes which played old plantation melodies when approach 
ing or departing from a town. To hear “Swanee River’, “Old Folks 
at Home”, or “Susannah” reverberating from the hills on a calm sum 
ner evening was charming, 

On arriving at Council Bluffs, young Howe's father secured work 
for him at the office of the Nonpareil. Soon he was in Omaha and it 
was in this city that he got his first touch of real urban life and re- 
ceived an inspiration to reach out for the things of culture While 
working for the Omaha Republican he joined forces with a pro- 
fessional tramp printer, Joe Franklin, and during the next few vears 
they travelled together about the West. His new-found friend was 
a musician and the two moved from place to place giving entertain- 
ments in the small towns. Joe played and Howe sang. When Joe 
went on a drunk, Howe found work at the local print shop 

The tramp printer has a place all of his own in frontier history. 
He usually was adept at his business and could All various positions. 
He was, however, most adept at doing his duty at the dinner table. 
He had a store of jokes and knew how to “crack” them at the expense 
of others. His life, though one of hardship, was nevertheless so fas- 
cinating that once he started, it was almost impossible to separate 
him from the nomadic life. He would decide to quit and settle down, 
but the wanderlust spirit gripped him and he would be off again. Al- 
though a little lonesome at times, homesick to be back East, or 
hungry and ili, after a good night’s rest in some barn or by a hay- 
stack, he set out lighter-hearted on his way, and, whistling a merry 
tune, was soon himself again. Sometimes he went several days with- 
out food. Then when a good meal came his way he filled stomach 
and pockets. In the frontier days when the railroads were new and 
trains irregular, the railroads were not so particular about extra pas- 
sengers and the country was filled with drifters of every craft 

Often newspaper men wished for the tramp printer to come, for 
ae was usually a good hand. He would work through a rush for 
some whiskey and a few meals. If he accumulated any extra money 
it went to the saloon. Then on sobering up he set about looking for 
some work at which he could earn a little cash for another debauch. 
Strange as it may seem, Ed Howe, although starting out as a tramp 
printer under eighteen years of age, never learned to drink—Henry 
Allen Brainerd, History of the Nebraska Press Association, (Lincoln, 
1923). Book, U1, pp 37-42. 

The country printer could usually learn from the tramp printers, 
for new ideas were hatched in his fertile brain or stored there as he 
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roamed the country. As is well known, Walt Mason was one of those 
typographical tourists in Nebraska and Kansas before he secured em 
ployment in Mr. Howe’s office and finally drifted into Emporia, 
where, under the patronage of William Allen White, be became an 
outstanding American newspaper figure. 

Finally, after varied experiences in Colorado, Mr. Howe returned 
to the Sod-House Frontier and after a short unsatisfactory newspaper 
venture in Falls City, Nebraska, located in Atchison, Kansas, a river 


town Atchison, although not a raw frontier settlement at this time, 
was truly a country town. The typical river town of the seventies 
was shabby and monotonous. The streets were mere trails running 
back from the river. There were few sidewalks. John J. Ingalls, who 


became one cf the most famous orators of his time, was a fellow 
rownsman of Howe and complained vigorously of the Kansas mud 

“The worst feature ts the mud. Kansas mud is incomparable; 

in the mud line it is a perfect triumph—slippery as lard, adhesive 

as tar, cumulative as a miser’s gold, and treacherous as hope, it 

forms a compound unique and peculiar that defies description 

There are three colors—black, red and clay differing in no respect 

except chromatically. It sticketh closer than a brother, entering 

every crevice, and then accumulating in varied laminae and strata, 
many-shaped and many-colored, that can neither be kicked off nor 
scraped off, nor in any way avoided, It dries as hard as a mortar 
wall. A brush glides over it as it would a lapstone or the Farnese 

Hercules, leaving a hammer and an old case-knife the only re- 

source. The usual method of cleaning boots here is to take them 

by the straps and bang them against a brick wall. It is quite eff- 
icacious, the only objection being that the process would soon 
bury the house as effectually as Vesuvius did the city of Pompeii.’ 

—J. J. Ingalls to his father. Kansas State Historical Society Col- 

lections, Vol. XIV, p. 103. 

As the town developed, the wild lonely spirit of the prairie was 
reflected in the somber architecture and in an absence of houses dis- 
tinguished in form and color. There was a deplorable lack of the 
esthetic. The rows of plain houses were scrambled along the streets 
in a manner that suggested a clash between the various edifices. Paint, 
when used, was a dreary lead color. The walks often ended abruptly 
before a mud hole, and a population without overshoes tracked mud 
and dust over the wood surfaces. The interiors of the business places 
were not designed to welcome or please. They were dirty and clut 
tered with large cuspidors on a dirty floor that was uninviting to the 
woman who in that day wore a cumbrous train which mopped up the 
hlth 

The homes were usually of the one-room variety, though in the 
later seventies four-room frame buildings became a familiar sight. In 


the single-room dwelling a blanket or cloth curtained off the sleeping 
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quarters. The morning ablutions were performed at the well or at 
the wash stand near the water bucket by the door. Bathing was an 
almost unknown practice. The cottage was scantily furnished \ 


cheap chromo, a motto, possibly a dreary old family portrait adorned 
the walls. Furniture was plain and limited, since in migrating all but 
the well-to-do had left their belongings in the old home 

The grassy streets became a quagmire in rainy weather and a 
broad strip of dust in summer. The only crossings on the streets 
were stepping-stones. Horseback was the nearly universal mode of 
travel. Single buggies were used by the gallant swains to escort their 
ladies to the various entertainments. On a holiday occasion the three 
scated spring wagon was popular. It was not uncommon for the oe 
cupants of the back seat to be spilled when the wheels struck the 
stepping-stones which stuck up prominently. Livery barns, with a 
large assortment of horses end vehicles for hire, supplied t!.e means 
f transportation for the townsman who had no horse and buggy. The 
trotting horses and the splashing mud were a constant menace to the 
finery of the ladies in rainy weather. Impromptu horse-racing down 
the city streets caused concern and annoyance. One editor suggested 
that ditches be dug across the streets to prevent fast driving and rac 
ing on the streets. Run-aways were frequent occurrences and formed 
me of the main items of news in the local papers.—Everett Dick, 
op. cit. Chapter XXVII. 

Into such a town as this Ed Howe launched his fortunes ir 1877 
Until that time he had been a failure, having lost out on two previous 
newspaper ventures. At Atchison, with less than two hundred dollars 
capital, he established the Atchison Globe, a daily paper of one sheet, 
ten and one-half by fifteen inches. He later admitted that it was the 
queerest paper in the United States. He spent the arst two weeks 
making fun of himself and his little paper. He distributed the sheet 
free and at the end of that time it was making money and continued 
to do so for half a century. Mr. Howe and his brother did all the 
work and the job printing in addition. They almost never wrote any- 
thing up before putting it in type, but, coming from the street, Mr 
Howe placed his notebook on the case and set his items dire« like- 
wise he gave his brother Jim, who was the shop man, verbal skeletons 
from which he developed news stories. Within a few weeks he had 
joked his way to success, and hundreds of citizens were patting him 
on the back and laughing at his jokes on the old papers 

One of Howe’s best sources of “copy” was to pretend to receiv 
letters from readers. These actually originated in the fertile brain 
# the country editor and his brother. In this way they carried on 
typical and intensely human controversies which gained the interest 
of the whole community. The Globe had been started on a job press 


but soon they were able to put out a four-page paper and ran it 


through the job press four times. Mr. Howe knew every man, woman 
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and child in town. He was a keen student of human nature and pos- 
sessed mental acumen and ready wit. Furthermore, he was a friend of 
all and had an excellent “nose for news,” enabling him to become a 
great reporter Moreover, he utilized all his friends The chief of 
police, a wit and a philosopher, he was a source of news. The milkman 
tipped him oft on possible social items. If he delivered extra cream 
or milk, a party or company was indicated, and Howe followe:l up the 
lead. He gave certain of the farmers pads and pencils and trained 
them to bring in items. Everything was of interest to him. When the 


best house in town was built the citizens took a keen interest in it 


and the alert editor reported its progress nearly every day Every 
thing was news to him, although he did not go quite so far as his fa- 
mous fellow-editor, William Allen White, who once printed the names 
and costumes of those attending a large fire at two o’clock in the 
morning. Nor did he become so personal as the editor of the Beatrice 


na column headed “Local Matters”, said: 


Express, who 


“We are glad to see that the efforts of one of our Methodist 
friends to induce two of our citizens who have been heretofore con 
sidered rather hopeless cases, to attend class meeting, have been re- 


warded with success.” is 


lhe newspapers of the frontier in the early days were as crude as 
other frontier institutions \t times, so keen was the competition and 
so fierce the warfare in this little town, most citizens took sides with 
one or other of the opposing papers. Once the excitement became so 
great that men carried pistols, and occasionally there were ten fist- 
fights in as many minutes. During this period Ewing Herbert and J. 
E. House, who has since become a well-known Philadelphia column- 
ist, started an opposition newspaper in Atchison. The newcomers paid 
especial attention to the matter of giving the world the details of 
Howe’s private life. After about three months of the fiercest attacks, 
House and Herbert signed their joint valedictory editorial stating that 
their paper would be suspended that day. They further added that a 
good many citizens of the town had called them into dark stairways t 
tell shady tales about Howe, but careful investigation revealed that 
none of them were true and that not one of the tale-bearers was as 


good a citizen as they believed Mr. Howe to be 


Ed Howe’s first outstanding recognition came as a resutt of his 
volume The Story of a Country Town, which he wrote by the light 
of a kerosene lamp on the kitchen table after his busy day’s work in 
the newspaper office Like many other men of genius, when it was 
completed he found no publishers who would recognize its merit, and 
accordingly he printed it himself in 1882. Within a short time it had 
become such a success that the very publishers who had turned it 


down were knocking at Howe’s door for permission to publish it at 
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his terms, and he was able to do the extraordinary, namely, to choose 
his publisher 


Howe became even more famous for his paragraphs. He was a 
slavish worker. He wrote all day—sometimes more than a hundred 
different pieces of copy At cne time, unknown to him, a record of his 
work was kept at the office. In one day he supplied seven ordinary 
newspaper columns 


During his fortieth year in Atchison, in disgust, Mr. Howe sud 
denly decided to quit the Globe, and he turned it over to his sons \ 
short time afterward, tiring of inactivitv, he decided to enter the 
publishing field once more and brought out as his private mouthpiece 
E. W. Howe’s Monthly, offered at the nominal price of ten cents per 
year. He remarked that the publication did not amount to much and he 
set the price to conform The monthly was wholly independent and 
untrammeled. He was free to say anything he pleased. When the 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal wrote offering to buy the matter 
which he was putting in his monthly, Howe declined, saying that it 
would result in the loss of half that journal’s subscribers 


His new freedom soon made itself felt, and he began sowing 
broadcast ideas which reached to all parts of the nation. His maga- 
zine had one of the most remarkable subscription lists in America 

Characteristically, Mr, Howe upon building a home disdained to 
call it Chestnut Slope, Manor Hall or Maple View. There were too 


many of that kind, he said, and promptly named his home Potato Hill 


With almost no formal schooling, Mr. Howe educated himself by 
coming in contact with big men and great products of the human 
mind. Rising from frontier obscurity, with homely honesty and 


noble simplicity he rose to the heights of the great 


Many a genius is not appreciated during his lifetime. It is satis- 
fying to know that Mr. Howe’s work brought him distinction and 
national recognition while he was still alive. In 1927 in New York 
City a notable dinner was given by the leading literary lights in Amer- 
ica in honor of Mr. Howe's fiftieth anniversary as a successtul news 
paper editor. Two hundred outstanding writers attended this remark- 
able dinner in henor of a country editor, a man who honestly and 
candidly never claimed other than that he was a man of the plain 
people. The Middle West once more had produced a man who did 
something better than the common herd, and the world had beaten a 
path to his door-way though he lived and worked on the Sod House 
Frontie: 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF ED W. HOWE 
By D. J. Wood, Fairbury 

My father, Rev. A. T. Wood, took charge of the infant Presby- 
terian Church in Falls City in 1871, the only church buildings being 
the Methodist, Episcopal and Catholic Father preached either in the 
old frame Court House or in the Episcopal Church. I was a high 
school lad seventeen years of age. Our teachers were Miss Anna FE 
MecGlashon and E. W. Howe, later a farmer near Table Rock and not 
to be contused with Ed Howe of Atchison. W. S. Stretch, who wa; 
married to Miss Sadie Miller by my father, owned the Nemaha Valley 


Journal, the only paper then published in Richardson County 


Ed Howe was the foreman, pressman (old Washington press), and 
local editor of the Journal. On press days I left school io assist 
in getting out the weekly edition. Thus I was with Ed each Thurs 
day for some weeks Ed was my ideal young man of the town. He 


was splendidly built, erect, strong of arm, witty, and a lover of mu- 


sic He was always at church—the Methodist—each Sunday, and 
sang in the choir. The organist was Och Hanna, who frequently 
used as an interlude, between verses, a strain of some waltz. This 


would cause a smile to come over Ed’s face as he greeted the innova- 
tion. I never heard him speak a scandal, tell a smutty story, or 
utter a disrespectfu! word about any girl or woman. He was clean in 
speech. As I now recall those days after sixty-six years, I do not 
remember hearing him use an oath, nor did I ever see any signs of 
his drinking, although there were plenty of saloons in town. On 
Stone Street, West Side, one whole block was almost solidly built of 
saloons. 


My mother died in 1873, my home was broken up, and I became 
a wandering school-teacher About this time Ed married Miss 
America Frank, the only daughter of Postmaster Frank. His son 
Elmer and I were school-mates; another son was Albyn, who worked 
in a lumber yard opposite the Union Hotel. Soon after his marriage 
Ed moved to Atchison and started the Atchison Globe. 

Ed tiked to see things go, liked a joke, never carried « grudge, 
and all the young men of town liked him. I never knew him to “keep 
company” with any girl but America Frank. What separated them 
I never knew. Was it her death, or was it a divorce? Since his death 


I have tried to ascertain, but failed 
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NATIVE SONS AND DAUGHTERS CONTEST FOR 1938 


“The Story of a Government Land Claim in Nebraska from the 
Indian Era to the Present Time” 

The Executive Board of the Native Sons and Daughters of Ne 
braska met at Lincoln December 8th and selected the subject above 
for the 1938 contest. The contest will be open to all persons living in 
Nebraska. It will close August 15, 1938, First prize in 


$25; second prize $15; third prize $10 


this contest is 


Che subject was considered the most timely one that could be 


chosen for the present period in the history of Nebraska Phe oO 


question of the uses of Nebraska Land; of the conservation of its soil; 


of the kind of crops which shall be grown; of the means of bringing 
people upon the soil under conditions which will be to their advantac« 
and that of the commonwealth, are now under discussion fhe com 
mittee in charge makes these surgestions to persons who cnter the 
contest for 19238: 

“In these stories, the hero is a tract of Nebraska land, Wild ani 
mals, wild Incians, early settlers, later purchasers, drouths, disasters, 
people, prosperities, farming methods, machines, mortgages, children, 
schools, churches, roads, wars, national and state laws, social leader 
ships-—all these and many other things are the incidents which may 
ict upon the hero. The hero is always the tract of land. 

“Each story is the biography of a Nebraska farn Abused by ava- 
ice and ignorance, vlorified by affection and understanding—the stor 
of the life of a Nebraska farm 


‘The well-told story of Nebraska farms is the story of the founda 


tion of Nebraska society Thousands of Nebraska people know the 
story of one or more farms. Each farm, like each individual, has its 
own story The individual dies and is buried The farm lives on as 
a part of this planet. It lives a life of misery and decay, or it lives 
a life of improvement and hope It determines in largest measure 
by its own condition through the vears, the condition of the human 
society W h lives up it 


The story ota Nebraska Farm! A theme worthy the rest renius 
of Nebraska wrifers.” 
Rules Governing 1938 Contest 


] Articles must not exceed 4,000 words 

2. Any resident of Nebraska may compet« 

3. All manuscripts must be typewritten on one side of the paper 
only. No manuscript will be returned, but will remain the pro 
perty of the Nebraska State Historical Society 

4. The name and address of each contestant must be written on a 
separate sheet of paper attached to the manuscript. 
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Manuscripts must be submitted before August 15, 1938, to the 
Contest Chairman: Miss Harriet Bardwell, 1911 South 20th 
Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 

5. First, second and third prizes of $25, $15 and $10 will be 
awarded on the basis of general interest, accuracy and literary 
quality, by competent judges whose decision will be final. 

\t the 13th annual meeting of the Native Sons and Daughters of 
Nebraska, held at Lincoln on October first, the following officers were 
elected for the year 1938: These officers constitute the Executive 
Board. 

Emil F. Roeser, President, Grand Island. 

Emil Von Seggern, Retiring President, West Point 

Frieda Fricke Davis, Ist Vice-President, Lincoln 

Ann Rush Riley, 2nd Vice-President, Dawson. 

Max Meyer, Treasurer, Lincoln 

Margaret ©. T. Sheldon, Scribe, Lincoln. 

(This contest is of all-Nebraska interest Every county ia the 
State should be represented. It is hoped that a bound volume of per- 
manent value in the history of Nebraska land may be one result 
Such a volume would be of service for the present and the future land 
problems in Nebraska. Editors of Nebraska newspapers may help a 
good Nebraska cause by giving news reports upon this project.) 


Capture of Mrs. Frank Morton by the Indians 

At the time of the Plum Creek Massacre, Mr. Thomas Frank 
Morton was killed and Mrs. Morton and a boy of 9 years, Dannie 
Marble, were taken prisoners by the Indians. 

Mrs. Morton was not released from the hands of the Indians un- 
til the following February when the Government traded supplies a- 
mounting to $1,600.00 and brought her to Old Fort Laramie in Wy- 
oming where she was escorted to Fort Kearny, Nebraska, by 
a Mrs. Bullock of Fort Laramie, Major Underhill and some militia- 
men who were enroute to Omaha 

She left Fort Laramie February 26, 1865, and arrived at her home 
in Sidney, Iowa, March 9, 1865. 

Mrs. Morton had a part in one of the most dramatic experiences 
on the Nebraska frontier, and no doubt each day of her capture was 
filled with its own exciting adventure. Some of the camps where she 
is supposed to have been held are Camp Wolbach, Fort Sanders, Fort 
John Buford, Camp Collins, St. Vrain‘s Fort and others. 

Later she married George W. Stevens of Sidney, Iowa, and died 
in August 1912. 

(From a letter to Nebraska State Historical Society, August 12, 
1937 trom Mrs. Lulu L. Purinton, Grand Junction Iowa.) 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE HOOVER POLICIES 
By Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of Stanford University, Former 
Secretary of the Interior, and Arthur Mastick Hyde, Former Gov- 
ernur of Missouri, Former Secretary of Agriculture. 


Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York; pp. 680. 
Review by Addison E. Sheldon 


This book comes to the State Historical Society with the com- 
pliments of Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of Stanford University. 
It is made up from the speeches and writings of Herbert Hoover. It 
is an important book, not merely because it presents the views of a 
distinguished American who has held the most important office in 
the gift of the American people. More than that, it contains, in my 
judgment, the most effective statement of the conservative school of 
politics in this country. Herbert Hoover is beyond question the lead- 
ing intellect of the Republican party at the present time. Unques- 
tionably he states the case for a considerable number of Democrats 
who are opposed to President Roosevelt better than they have stated 
it themselves. Every student of public affairs ought to read this ex- 
position of the Hoover policies for his adequate information upon 
the political and economic struggle now in process 


The most significant feature of the volume is the attempt to rep- 
resent Mr. Hoover as the original champion of some of the most 
important social legislation of the past fifteen years in American 
life. An impartial critic (if there are such) gets the notion from this 
book that a lot of things going on today are wrong because the Dem- 
ocrats have done them It is not the intention to convey this idea, 
but it is latent in the text. The program of public works, of farm 
loans, of labor relief, of wider distribution of wealth, of land reform, 
of social credit and corporation control, is all set down as part of the 
Hoover policies. The Democrats have done them the wrong way. 


Hoover would do them the right way—the Republican way 


Then the causes of the financial-industrial crashes as set forth 
in this book: the crash of 1929 caused by the stock exchange: the 
crash of 1931 caused by the financial blow-up in Europe; the crash 
of 1933 caused by the election of Roosevelt. There is no discussion 
of the fundamental issue—whether financial panics are not inherent 
in the highly concentrated, capitahzed ownership and control of busi 
ness, whether it is possible to frame a plan of machine production 
and distribution which wil! prevent panics before they get under 
way; and, if there is a possible plan, how we may experiment until 
we find it. 
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In the opinion of this reviewer, Franklin D. Roosevelt has at- 
tempted an impossible job. The job he has undertaken is to use the 
present private, capitalized, corporation plan for the production of 


goods and the employment of labor, and at the same time take away 


the inducement in the form of profits for carrying on the business. 

[he inevitable effect of such a project :s that people who own capt 
‘ : 1 

al will organize a sit-down strike—like the one current at the pres 


nt time. If continued, this plan will eventually place more and more 
veople on relief. They must be fed and clothed at the cost of 1 tax 


payel The tax collector eventually will take possession of the prop- 


erty Then, with the big capitalist out of the picture and the great 
body of workers unable to employ themselves, we shall arrive, per 
laps, at the Cooperative Commonwealth 


The Inner History of the Grant Administration, by Allan Nevins; 
New York; Dodd, Mead & Company, 1936. X XII 932. 
Review by Dr. J. L. Sellers, University of Nebraska 

\ Pulitzer prize biography is invariably of interest to historical 
students this volume, last vear’s winner, is of special interest to 
readers because of the almost complete new picture of the Grant ad- 
ministration 

Hamilton Fish, before the appearance of the present volume, was 
one of the giant ghosts in our history. His name was associated with 
the Washington Treaty and the Virginius affair, but the role that he 
played in a disorganized and fluctuating political administration is a 
new story. Not only has the author set forth the sturdy and vigorous 
career and character of Hamilton Fish, he has also revealed for the 
first time the interplay of influences and personalities about Presi 
dent Grant. 

Fish came from the New York aristocracy and grew up in the 
conservative Federalist-Whig tradition. He really had two political 
careers Separated by twelve years of retirement (1857-69). A term in 
Congress, governor of New York, and six years as colleague of Sew 
ard in the Senate were finished before the Republican Party rose to 
pewer. He supported the new party but wis not of the enthusiastic 
inner circle 

The bitter struggle over reconstruction was painful to Fish, but 
he had no part in it. The election of Grant, he hoped, would bring 
peace and happier days for all. His appointment as Secretary of 
State, March 12, 1869, was no less a surprise to him than to the pub- 
lic at large. 

Several major facts and conditions created difficulties for the new 
Secretary of State: A guileless President and his military associates be- 
lieved that most of their impecunious relatives should represent the 
nation in remunerative positions; the government was dominated by 
egoistic Congressional leaders wlio wanted to dictate all policies and 
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take the credit for every governmental act; the unsettled Civil Wat 
claims against Great Britain had become a menace to the peace of 
the two countries; Spanish-American relations were threatened by 
the agitations of insurrectionists and filibusterers. Throughout eig 


eht other cabinet ministers came and 


turbulent years, while twenty-« 
most of them went, Fish watched by the rudder of state 

Despite the backstairs influences and the eavesdropping at 
Grant’s cabinet meetings, of which Fish became well aware, he stood 
by the President and, on occasion, took severe measures to see thai 
the President stood by him. Fish seemed to see in Grant those pe 
culiar streaks and spots of purity and of dross which produced re 
markable manifestations of both strength and weakness The Pres 
dent was open to many influences, and the Secretary did not always 
win his way But the details of the struggles are at last set forth, 
and the responsibilities may be assigned. This long account records 
the scemingly invariabie result that all which was sound and worth 
in the Grant administration, the Secretary of State battled for, and 
its numerous blunders, he opposed Such claim to virtue would hard 


ly be acceptable, were not the evidence So conclusive 


This work gives us President Grant as he has not appeared be 
fore. The Fish Diary and Papers show the President often reflecting 
the color of the dominating influences at the moment of decision 
Once his mind was made up there was slight prospect of it being 
thanged. No President has suffered more from unworthy imposters 
and flatterers, but even Fish could not shake his devotion to his army 
associates or to Mrs. Grant's friends, though evidence of their un 
worthiness had accumlated into judicial charges 

In reminding readers of the historical axion that they must judge 
the acts of the Grant administration by the moral standards of that 
day, the author almost leaves the impression of attempting to mitigat< 
official degradation. 

The picture of Hamilton Fish—keeping the peace with Great 
Britain and with Spain, atiempting to preserve peace between the 
President and Sumner, allaying the strife within his party, excluding 
graft from the recommendations to the committee on appropriations, 
rejecting unworthy favorites for appointments even against Presi 
dential pressure, striving for a sound currency, arguing for modera 
tion in behalf of the carpet-baggered and military-dominated South, 
attempting to save the public and the party the penalties of dis- 
honesty and graft within the cabinet and within the [resident's 
personal staff, and standing unsuspected and respected, and at the 
same time keeping ‘he respect and devotion of a President whose ad- 
visers came and went in rapid succession—such a picture constitutes 
the major part of this book. In addition the author has given in neat 
touches the private life of an attractive character 
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The author was able to make this significant contribution because 
of the wealth of new evidence revealed in the Fish Diary and Papers 
His remarkable mastery of this period has enabled him to give th« 


public the full import of their contents. 


The Indian Raid on the Upper Little Blue 
By John G. Ellenbecker, Marysville, Kansas 
Beatrice Printing Company, 1937, 23 pages 


Review by Raymond J. Latrom 

The mail and stagecoach followed the immigrant and freight 
wagons along the overland trails. Mr. Ellenbecker has given the 
reader a well written story of the famous Indian Raid of 1864 and 
pioneer history along the Little Blue. This account reveals the deeds 
if heroic Nebraska men and women who met a savage foe with high 
courage, resourceful minds and unflinching fortitude. Settlements 
were attempted as early as 1858, but being almost on the extreme 
border of the frontier, these bold settlers in the van of westward em- 
igration were not permitted by the savage Indian to see civilization 
established. Many of them paid their lives for the security that we 
enjoy today. The Beatrice Daily Sun is to be congratulated for pub- 
lishing this story in seven issues, (August 12 to 21, 1937), and in its 
subsequent publication in booklet form. 


Niobrara River 

“The name is an approximation of the Omaha-Ponca designa 
tion Ni-obtha-ke. This name was given in reference to its character- 
istic spreading during freshets over its flood plain. Ni means 
“water,” and obthatha or ubthatha denotes spreading; the particle 
ke refers to something in a horizontal position, and in connection 
with the name of a stream it carries the connotation of a streany 
flowing through a plain. The meaning thus would be—‘Water spread- 
ing and flow.ng through a plain.” “Spreading Water River,” or 
briefly “Spreading River,” “Wide River,’ names descriptive of a 
condition that holds true in the lower course of the stream.”—From 
Bulletin of Nebraska Geological Survey, by Dr. J. T. Link; published 
1933 by University of Nebraska. 

Niobrara is a Sioux and Ponca Indian tribal name. It was quite 
accurately translated by the original French name for the river 
L’eau qui court, also by the American-English name, Running Water, 
which is the name the river bears among the settlers upon its upper 
course 

(From a letter in answer to inquiry Nov. 18, 1937, to E. H. Es- 
penshade, State College, Pennsylvania.) 


od 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


To it come every day a stack of letters—sometimes 
fifty, always ten or more. They come from every section 
of Nebraska, from most of the states of the Union, from 
many foreign lands. Some of them send information. 
Most of them ask for information about the Nebraska re- 
gion. They wish the exact facts and the authority for 
them. Some of the questions can be answered instantly by 
the Historical Society staff. Some of them call for hours 
of research. Some of them call for information that would 
fill a book. Many of them ask for books and magazines 
published by the Society. 

We get these last from England, Switzerland, 
France, Italy, Sweden, Soviet Russia, China, Japan, Aus- 
tralia—and many other lands. The publications of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society now number over one 
hundred items. Much of this is original material not in 
print elsewhere. The demand for these books and maga- 
zines grows rapidly. 

The editor’s table will share its budget of give and 
take hereafter with the readers of the Nebraska History 
Magazine. The first installment follows: 


Golden Anniversary of McCool Junction, York County, Nebraska 

“Backward, turn backward, oh Time in your flight” to fifty years 
ago. Remove from your mind the automobile with all its modern- 
isms and see in the distance the approach of a covered wagon over 
the plains. 

It took courage, spirit of adventure, daring, challenge to life it- 
self, with its inevitable see-saw of ups and downs, to embark on such 
an adventure into an unknown country from a life of culture, society 
and cosy surroundings to the hardships of a pioneer. 

In observing the Golden Anniversary of McCool Junction, York 
County, in the Blue River Park on August 11, 1937, this was ably 
portrayed in the pageant entitled “The Dream of a Pioneer,” drama- 
tized from the book “A Lantern in Her Hand,” by Bess Streeter Ald- 
rich. Local people re-enacted the establishment of a new home in a 
new country. Mrs. Hannah Henahan, being the only remaining citi- 
zen who launched forth with her husband in business in 1887, was 
given a prominent part. 
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itv started in earnest with the new 


+ 
x 
F 


Early in 3 
town located on the Blue. The first land was known as Klinzmar 
quarter, bought previously from J. H. Stanton, homesteadet of 1866. 
The railroad was an established fact and on February 12th the 
first building, a grain office for W. R. Vanderveer, was started. By 
June there were seventy-five residences and business places 
McCool went through all the stages of development « 


a new town in business, religion, and education, with the setback « 


launching 


fires, tornadoes, etc., but always rebuilt with pioneer faith in the 
richness of the country and its ability to produce; and faith in the 
railroad which would assure them a metropolis and an outlet for the 
golden wheat and oat fields, the waving corn and the hog and cat- 
tle market. 

Che first newspaper was established by Notson and Albin in 
May, 1887. This was the McCool Junction Record, later changed to 
Blue Valley Journal under management of FE. C. Gilliland 

On February 6, 1908, L. L. Slagel bought out the paper and as- 
sumed charge with no change in name. In the Journal office there 
is nearly a complete file of the papers, many of them bound, making 
an almost unbroken thread of the life happenings of McCoo! through 
its fifty vears of existence—its jovs, sorrows and activities. This file 
is the work of L. L. Slagel, present editor of the local paper, who 
is the oldest newspaper man in York County from the standpoit of 
continuous vears of service in one locatior 


. . ; . as - 
Few pe ple realize e value of his etrort in 


ne the panorama of events as they moved down t vears a ka- 


leidoscope of the March of Time 


Old Trappers and Pioncers 
M. I. McCreight of Wigwam DuBois, Pennsylvania, writes that 


is father owned some land in the pioneer days of Nebraska and as 


McCreight also speaks of the book printed in 1839 by Zenas 


Leonard of his adventures in what is now this section of Nebraska 
ind the rest of the big west in 1830-35. An original copy of this book 
sold recently r $2,500.00 and Mr. McCreight has’ the manuscript or 


Zenas Leonard i n -ounty-seat town and his work 
is the best ac the of the original west that has 
ever been printed. He ‘ te and Fitzpatrick and all the 
trappers of that period; and in company with Bonneville 





and knew him we 


(Information from a letter from Wigwam DuBois, Pennsylvania 
October 8, 1937 by M. 1. McCreight, Box 2.) 
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Panhandle Pioneers 

One is doubly honored to have pioneers of Nebraska on both 
sides of the family. 

Estelle Chrisman Laughlin of Gering, Nebraska, is so favored 
The Chrismans came from Virginia to Missouri and from Waverly, 
Missouri, to Nebraska after the war between the States. They settled 
first at Brownville, but later immigrated to Broken Bow, Nebraska, 
where they were among the first settlers. 

Her mother’s father, Jos. Carlyle Hunter, was also a _ pio- 
neer, coming from Pennsylvania and settling near New Helena, 
which is now the Victoria Springs State Park, Custer County. Her 
mother, Mrs. Bernice Hunter Chrisman, Scottsbluff, Nebraska, has 
written many stories of the “early days” and been awarded numerous 
prizes for her efforts. Third place by the Historical Society in the 
Custer County Chief contest on pioneer stories; an award by Floyd 
Gibbons in his Adventure Stories, and others on pioneer life in Ne- 
braska. 

Imagine a childhood of bedtime stories centered around prairie 
fires, rattlesnakes, grasshopper scourges, blizzards, drouths and In- 
dian scares—of having your imagination so fired that on walking in 
the dark night you see an Indian face leering at you through the 
window-pane! 

But all was not hardship; there was a bright side to the picture, 
as always. Visits between the settlers; dances at some one home 
where the countryside gather from many miles, making the trip in 
lumber wagons drawn by the plodding oxen or otherwise—just so 
one arrived to enjoy the companionship and good times to be had at 
these gatherings. 

There also were the Literary Society meetings where one im- 
proved the mind, enjoying debates, spell-downs, community singing, 
besides the pleasure of the old quadrille, the music of the organ and 
violin, and the droning call of the dance from some old-timer 

Mrs. Bernice Hunter wrote of many incidents of rattlesnakes, 
Fourth of July, and of many taking place near Victoria Springs State 
Park when Judge C. R. Mathews kept store and post office in his 
“twin log cabins,” which, by the way, are still standing. 

(From a letter of Estelle Chrisman Laughlin, October 9, 1937: 
Gering, Nebraska.) 


Old York County Pioneer 

John Collins, who is still living at McCool, came to York County 
in 1867 and took a homestead three miles south of McCool Junction, 
eight miles north and one mile west of Fairmont. 


The first Nebraska City-Denver freighting road crossed the Big 
3 £ 4 
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Blue near Camden. In making a map of this road by section lines, 
we need knowledge of the road from Thompson's ranch on Walnut 


Creek east to Lancaster County 


Site of First Town in Wayne County 


\ granite boulder was unveiled on October 31, as a permanent 
marker of the first town in Wayne County and the place where the 
first settlers took homesteads. The work was done by the Wayne 
Monument Works and is so placed that people passing can read the 
inscription from the road 

Wayne County allowed $50.00 for the work on the stone of native 
granite, but it was not sufficient to meet other demands in need of 
attention. 

The old pioneer cemetery 1, located about two miles west of 
this marker. The last surviving member of the cemetery association 
is a very old man, and at his passing the property will belong to the 
State 

Here is the last resting place of many pioneers—makers of the 
history of Wayne County. Shall they lie forgotten, obscure and alone, 
while ‘history marches on, or shall their ‘ast resting place be kept 
alive with memories of the past by becoming a beautifully marked 
place? 

(From a letter to President A. B. Wood, Gering, Nebraska, No 
vember 8, 1937, from Mrs. Elmer Haglund, Wakefield, Nebraska.) 


Historical Society and Polish Museum, Chicago, Illinois 


Polish R. C. Union, of which Ignatius K. Werwinski, U. S. Com 
missioner of Deeds for Indiana, is a member, has established a His 
torical Society and a Polish Museum in Chicago, Illinois, for the per 
petuation of the best things in Polish history in America and th: 


Polish fatherland. 


Our Polish communities of Nebraska consist of high-minded, 
patriotic citizens and there should be a history of these people— 
the time of settlement in Nebraska, their trials, hardships, etc., same 
as we have the histories of the Bohemians, Swedes and the history 


of the Germans which is being compiled at the present tn 


The advent of these different people into early history of our 
State, with their rugged individualities, their determination to form 
settlements and their strength of will and character to do or die, has 
been the foundation of the pioneer spirit that has built Nebraska 


peacrermtaom 
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from the beginning to the glorious realization of the present day 

(From a letter to the Nebraska Governor, referred by him to 
State Historical Society, Lincoln, Nebraska, of November 15, 1937, 
from Mr. Ignatius K. Werwinski, No. 984 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, c/o Polish Museum.) 


A. L. Green, Beatrice, Nebraska. 

Nearly three months ago Mr. Green had the misfortune to pitch 
head foremost down a stairway, a distance of about eight feet, alight- 
ing upon his head and shoulders and causing injury to the spinal 
column. 

Mr. Green is very near the age of 93 years. In 1869 Major A. | 
Green was appointed Indian agent to the Otoe tribe of Indians and 
continued in office until 1872, and has always maintained friendly 
relations with them 

He has been very valuable in writing of the life and habits per 
taining to the Otoe tribe, and at the request of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society prepared many manuscripts of their language, re- 
ligion, mode of living, prominent men and women among thie tribe, 
and incidents of Otoe life. 

To one going down the sunset stretch of life, it must be a source 
of great satisfaction to look back over the space of time and realize 
he is leaving written knowledge of days well spent and duty well 
performed 

(From letter of Nov. 16, 1937, from A. L. Green, Beatrice, Neb- 
raska.) 


State Historical Visitor from Wisconsin 

Louise W. Mears, Professor of Geography, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wisconsin was a delightful caller at the Nebraska 
State Historical Society in the State Capitol Building. 

At the time of her visit she left with the Society a photograph 
of Eliza Morgan, pioneer teacher at Peru State Teachers College, 
and since her rettirn to Wisconsin has favored the Nebraska Society 
with a manuscript written by herself of “Miss Eliza Morgan—A 
Short Biography”. 

She also presented a photograph of her father, H. M. Mears, for 
the portrait files. 
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HISTORICAL COMMENTS 


Recently Published Articles in Nebraska Newspapers 
By Martha M. Turner 

U. D. Mathews of Madison, who owns 537 historic canes, was re 
Ft 


cently given three: one from the coronation in eland; one from 
Germany which is 56 years old; one with sculptured head from Mt 
Rushmore. The Madison Star-Mail of Oct. 21, 1937 reports the story. 

Stanton Register, Sep. 16, 1937. “Local History of District 50, by 
teacher and pupil.” Also The Register of Sep. 23 began publishing a 
series of articles by Dr. Earl H. Bell, concerning anthropology of 
northeastern Nebraska 

History of a wooden clock in the Museum at Aurora is recorded 
in the Aurora Republican of Oct. 29, 1937 

Miss Leona McAllister edits historical articles of great value 
which are printed in the Benkleman Post and the Haigler News. The 
Benkleman Post began publishing them Jan. 8, 1937, and the Haigler 
News on Jan. 15, 1937 rhe same material is used in bot] 

Mrs. E. C. Miles began a series of articles, “A True Story of 


Pioneer Days in Nebraska,” in the Culbertson Progress of Oct. 14, 


1937. Log house used for first postoflice and grocery at Stratton. 
Prairie fire and other experiences well told 
Teacher and eight pupils of the Pleasant Valley scl l at Royal 


held a fiftieth anniversary program on Oct. 15, 1937, as recorded in 
the Neligh News, Oct. 21. History of school published 

The “History of Clarks School” series of articles began in the 
Oct. 22, 1937, issue of the Clarks Enterprise 

Jonathan Edwards, 91 years old, direct descendant of the eminent 
preacher of the same name, died in Alhambra, Calif., Oct. 25, 1937 
He came to Omaha in 1857, the Omaha World-Herald of Oct. 27 re 
ported, where he lived until about 1917. He helped survey a Utah 
section of the Union Pacific road. His father was a cousin of Aaron 
Burr 

The York Republican on Jan. 21, 1937 began a series of pionee: 


stories which continued through to Oct. 28. Cash prizes were offered 


the writers, who were directed to give incidents in the life of the first 
settlers These were compiled into book form, limited t mly 175 
bound copies, tssued about Novy. 15 The effort brought forth an a- 
bundance of first hand experiences. The three prizes awarded in their 


order were: Mrs. J. A. Campbell, O. B. Liedtke and Mrs. Amanda 
McCandless 

Scottsbluff Star-Herald of Oct. 31, 1937, published an item about 
Dick Picket, who believed he was the first to introduce th 
of sugar beets in that section of the state about 1905 At that time 


the nearest factory was at Ames, Nebraska 
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The tirst definite step toward organization of an historical socie 
ty in Arthur county was effected Sep. 3, 1937. The Arthur Enterprise 
of Aug. 26, Sep. 9 and Oct. 28, gave mentions. The society is plan- 


ning to issue a text book on Arthur county history, to be used in the 
grade schools. The Enterprise of Sep. 9 reported the following offi- 
cers elected: Fred Heath, president; Mrs. E. G. Shaw, vice presi- 
dent and Wilsie Cross, secretary 


Dr. A. Parsons published “Some Early History of Valley” in the 
Valley Enterprise of Oct. 28, 1937, reviewing many first incidents of 
the community 

The Sunday Journal and Star of Oct. 31 devoted a 12-page sec- 
tion to the history of the “35 Years of Progress of the Magee Store.” 


> 


The Palisade Times on Sep 24, 1937, dedicated the issue to the 
pioneers of the conimunity, and to honor the fiftieth anniversar rf 
Palisade. Much history printed 

Leigh World, Oct. 1, 1937:Congregationalists Observe Fiftieth 
Anniversary”. About four-column history article 

Seward Independent Oct. 7, 1937: “Top of First Capitol Tower 
found on the farm owned by Harry Westerhoff northwest of 


in Seward ( 


Garland 

Trenton Republican-Leader, Oct. 15, 1937: “Church History Com 
piled by a Charter Member,” by Mrs. Ella Frey Wilsor The occa 
sion.was the fiftieth anniversary of the Trenton Methodist Church 

Lincoln Evening Journal, Oct. 15, 1937: “Grasshopper Visit of 
the 70’s Serious.” Compiled history of the pest by I. W. Jacoby. A 
good story 

Lincoln Sunday Journal and Star, Sep. 19, 1937: “Nebraska U 
Anthropologists Discover Much About Pre-White History.” Feature 
story recounting activities of Dr. Earl H. Rell in northeastern Ne- 
braska 

Central City Nonpareil, Sep. 23, 1937, menticns relics in the 
lraver home, “recently donated to the Merrick Historical Society.’ 


Same issue reports Old Settlers picnic held Sept. 22, when Judge 
Geo. E. Rose of Fullerton gave the address 

*“Ponea Indians Dub Dr. E. H. Bell ‘Son’.” Account of the adop- 
tion of Dr. Beil into the tribe. Stanton Register, Oct. 21, 1937 


Mrs. Grace Sevls of Belden is described as one of the “Golden 
Circle of Cedar County Pioneers.” Feature story by Ca! M. Stewart 
in Lincoln Journal and Star Oct. 10, 1937. 

The Ord Quiz of Sep. 22, 1937, gave a history of the First Nation- 
al ank building, as the fifty-year-old vault was removed from the 


foundation 


The Nebraska City News-Press, Oct, 24 to Nov. 14, published a 
series of articles on local history compiled by Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
Sevier 
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Dr. A. E. Sheldon and George W. McAnulty spoke on Oct. 18, 
1937, at Ord. This was the American Legion commemoration of the 
birthday of General E. O. C. Ord. Ord Quiz of Oct. 13 and 20 car 
ried accounts of the meeting 

Mrs. Fanny Knapp, 89, of Belden, cousin of Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
recalls shaking hands with Abraham Lincoln Story in Lincoln 
Journal-Star, ct. 24, 1937 

Harvey Washington, Lincoln’s oldest shoe shiner, died at age of 


80. Lincoln Journal, Oct. 10, 1937 


1. A. Hunter of Box Butte county, rancher, gives an interview 
to the Omaha Daily Journal-Stockman, for Oct. 7, 1937, telling about 
his adventures as cow-boy and later ranchman Moved to north 


west Nebraska in 1881 Now owns a ranch on the Niobrara river 


Festus Corrothers, of Whitman, Grant county died Oct. 7. 1937, 
at his home \ direct descendant of Edgar Allen Pose Related to 
M. P. Kinkaid who, as Congressman trom that district, introduced 
bill in the House known as the Kinkaid act. By the purchase of sucl 
lands, ( rrothers was able to gather a tract of deeded land amount 
ing to 30,000 acres He was county commissioner of Grant county 
16 years; member of state consitutional conventiion in 1919 Ch 


Hooker County Tribune, Mullen, Oct. 14, 1937, contained biography. 

Nebraska City News-Press, Oct. 17, 1937, published item about 
Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Beason observing their seventieth wedding anni 
versary sometime in October. Mr. Beason believes he is one of the 
last of the early-day freighters now living He was with Russell, 
Major & Waddell, driving a six-yoke ox team as far as New Mexico 
Mr. Beason is 93 years old and his wife is 87 years old 

Nelson McDowell, whose brother Woodford G. McDowell of 
Fairbury, Illinois, started the town of Fairbury, Nebraska, died on 
Sep. 27, 1937. The Fairbury Journal and Fairbury News each con 
tained accounts in Oct. 7 issues. Mr. McDowell served eighteen and 
one-half years as deputy secretary of state in the capitol. 

Mrs. Margaret Quinn died in Hyannis Sep. 30, 1937. She was the 
first white woman in northwestern McPherson county, settling in 
1884 with her husband on the W. F. Cody and Major Frank North 
ranch. For three vears she did not see another woman. Hooker 
County Tribune, Oct. 14, 1937, printed the biography. 

Plattsmouth Journal, Sep. 27, 1937, reported incidents in 1870 
remembered by Thomas Pollack, concerning Indians and a large herd 
of wild cattle 

Fremont Tribune Sep. 25, 1937, gave a partial list of many coins 
in the Reg W. Reynolds collection 

The one hundredth birthday anniversary of George Fisher was 
observed at his home in Aurora on Oct. 6. He has lived in Nebraska 
since 1884, as reported by the Aurora News, Oct. 1, 1937 
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Frederick Holtman observed his one hundredth birthday anni- 
versary on Sept. 12, 1937, at Ewing. The year Nebraska was admitted 
as a state he crossed the ocean from Germany ina sailing boat. He has 
forty-nine grandchildren and eight great-grandchildren, according to 
the Ewing Advcoate. 

The Hartington Herald of Oct. 21, 1937, devoted about three col 
umns to the life history of E. W. Leicy of Randolph, the only sur- 
viving Civil war veteran in Cedar county. He was 94 years old on 
Oct. 25, 1937. 

The Blair Pilot of Sep. 30, the Blair Enterprise of Oct. 7, and 
the Fort Calhoun Chronicle of Sep. 30, 1937, each carried stories 
about the trip made by the members of the Washington County 
Historical Association on Sep. 28, 1937. The tour was for a member- 
ship drive and also to collect relics for the museum at Ft. Calhoun. 

The Oshkosh News (Sep. 3 


Garden County Historical Society visit to the home of M. P. Clary, 


and Oct. 7, 1937) tells about the 


who has gathered together a large collection of relics from Ash Hol- 
low, historic and prehistoric. 

The Stratton News, Sep. 30, 1937, dedicated that issue to the 
memory of W. G. Morten and the Grosse store, which for fifty years 
had served the public in the mercantile business. 

The Ulysses Dispatch, Sep. 23, 1937, published an article by Kate 
Dibble: “Early History of Surprise Vicinity”. 

Ogalalla News, Sep. 16, 1937: “A. F. (Bud) Fleharty, a printer in 
Reflector office fifty-two years ago, tells of his impressions when he 
visited the city some weeks ago.” He had published the Index at New- 
man, California until last January, and was on his way to Washington 
a < 

“History of the Pioneers”, by Judge H. Halderson, is the title of 
a Series of articles published in the Newman Grove Reporter begin- 
ning June 23, 1937. 

Wayne Herald of Oct. 7, 1937, gave an account of an iron gate 
made by John Burman, a pioneer of Wayne county, 37 years ago. The 
gate was fashioned from lightning rods and scrap iron 

The Culbertson Progress, Oct. 14, 21 and 28, 1937, published a 
series of articles by Mrs. E. C. Miles: “A True Story of Pioneer Days 
in Nebraska” 

The Auburn Journal of Sep. 23, 1937, began the re-publication of 
a history written by J. H. Dundas, State Senator in 1897 and editor 
oi The Granger for many years. This contained incidents of the 
1880's and was first published in 1902. 


The Cambridge Clarion, Sep. 23, 1937, published the address 
Homesteader”, given by B. F. Butler of Cambridge on August 28 


before the Old Settlers picnic held at Edison 


























Some Christmas Uerses 
1937 
By Addison E 


Sheldon 


THISTLE PICTURES 
[The Gold-finch is 


The “Thistle B 


ird.” He 
Where to find «¢ 


ontent 


knows 


When the thistle-down blows 
So may Christmas 

Bring to you for 
All the Gold-finch 


In the thistle 


dower 
finds 

flower 

By 23rd Street, on the western side 
Between A and B—good will abide; 
Thistle and Shamrock side by side, 
Wishing each other 


d Christmas tide 


Flyleaf Inscription in Copy of Edwin Markham’s 

“CALIFORNIA THE WONDERFUL” 

Sent to Miss Ruth Sheldon, Oakland, California 

From Nebraska to Oakland the highway is long, 
\nd the fare very high—as you know 


' 
And the grief in my heart will get into my song 


As I send you “The Man With the Hoe 
The desert and mountain, the gorge and the plain, 
Stretch between—miles two thousand or so; 
And the snow falling here is there falling in rain 


While I send you “The Man With the Hoe 


Now you dwe!l by the mountain and look o’er the Bay 
Where 


the Ships of the World come and go 
And you teach in the schools where he taught once, they say— 


The Poet and Man With the Hoe 


Asilomar’s shore calls to you evermore 


Yosentite’s cataracts blow 


Calistoga’s wild wells have you caught in their spells 
And Sierras enthrall 


in their snow 


So I send you this volume—a token and sign 
Of a love yours long ago: 


that was 
\ romance of the Land you will better divine 


When you've captured your “Man With a Ho 














NEBRASKA WRITERS’ GUILD 
Autumn Meeting, Nov. 13, 1937 
Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Nebraska 
9:30 a. m.—Registration—Secretary Theodore C. Diers, 


10:00 a. m.—Nebraska Writers Abroad—Dr. Elizabeth Jane Leonard, 
Broken Bow, Leader 





Russia—Ella F. Auerbach, Omaha 

China and Japan—E,. Ruth Pyrtle, Lincoln 

China and Japan—Mary Major Crawford, Kearney 

British Is!es—Mrs. Charles Bready, Omaha 

Germany—Mrs. Alfred F. Tyler, Omaha 

12:00 M.—Literary Luncheon 
Dr. Addison E. Sheldon, Presiding 

President’s Address: The Literature Crop of Nebraska 

Presentation of Life Membership in Nebraska Writers’ Guild to 
Alfred Sorenson, Omaha—W. R. Watson, Former Managing 
Editor World-Herald, Omaha. 

Response—Alfred Sorenson, Omaha 

Brief Words on the Nebraska Literary Rainfall—Many Members 

. m.—Poetry Section—Dr. Everett M. Hosman, Omaha, Presiding 

Nemaha Valley Verses—Allan D. May, Editor Auburn Herald 

Scalps and Sawdust—James W. Brink, Editor Rosalie Ripsaw 

Sod House Poetry of the Loup Valley—Truman Freeland, Home 
steader, Burwell 

Poems of Panhandle Nebraska—Evangeline S. McAllister, Home- 

maker and Writer, Scottsbluff 

Poetry and Politics in the Platte Valley—Edgar Howard, Editor 
Columbus Telegram 

3:00 p. m.—Article and Fiction Section—Dr. R. W. Eaton, 

Omaha, Presiding 

The Rumelhearts of Rampler Avenue—Mrs. Maude Smith 
Delavan, Omaha 

Michel’s Singing Sword—Cenethe Thomas, Lincoln 

Life in a Nebraska Flower Garden—Kathleen Bartunek Gillen, 
Lincoln 

330 p. m.—)inner—Dr. Addison E. Sheldon, Presiding 

Memorial Program for Ed Howe, Nebraska’s First Novelist— 
“The Story of a Country Town” 

Recollections of Ed Howe in the ’70s—D. J. Wood, Fairbury 

Ed Howe, a Notable Figure on the Sod House Frontier— 
Dr. Everett Dick, Union College, Lincoln 

Vocal Selection—Dudley Aller, Omaha 

Ed Howe, The Paragrapher—Richard L. Metcalfe, Omaha 

Life in the Country Town—Falls City—A. J. Weaver, Falls City 














NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Founded August 26, 1867 


Reorganized September 25, 1878 


The founders of I incoln, David Butler, Governor; John Gillespie, Au- 
ditor; Thomas P. Kennard, Secretary of State, founded on August 26, 
1867, the State Historical Society and Library Association. This 
Historical Society received from the State the gift of the block of ground 
later known as Historical Block, Haymarket Square, now Municipal 
Building Square. It was the plan of the founders of the State and its 
capital city that this block of land should be the permanent home of the 
State Historical Society which should preserve the history and prehis- 
toric story of Nebraska. 


This original Historical Association was reorganized under the name 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society at a public meeting held in the 
Commercial Hotel in Lincoln on September 25, 1878. About thirty well- 
known citizens of the state were present. Robert W. Furnas was chosen 
president, and Professor Samuel Aughey, secretary. 


The State Historical Society is the oldest state institution in Nebras- 
ka. It owns the Historical Half-~-Block opposite the Nebraska State Cap- 
itol. It deeded to the City of Lincoln its original historical block, now 
occupied by municipal buildings, and received in return the present site 
as a home for a historical building. 


GOVERNING BOARD—1937-1938 
Executive Board—Officers and Elected Members 


President, A. B. Wood, Gering. 

First Vice-President, J. C. Seacrest, Lincoin. 
Second Vice-President, A. J. Weaver, Falls City. 
Secretary, Addison E. Sheldon, Lincoln. 
Treasurer, Don L. Love, Lincoln. 

N. C. Abbott, Nebraska City 

A. T. Hill, Hastings. 

Wm. C. Ramsey, Omaha 

D. S. Dalbey, Beatrice 

E, P. Wilson, Chadron. 


Ex-Officio Members 


R. L. Cochran, Governor of Nebraska. 

Charles A. Goss, Chief Justice of Supreme Court of Nebraska. 

E. A. Burnett, Chancellor of University of Nebraska. 

Ralph J. Kelly, President, Nebraska Press Association, Atkinson. 
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